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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Massachusetts State Assembly. Sixth 
Annual Convention, Tuesday, May 30, 10 a.m., at the Museum of 
Vomparative Zoology, Cambridge. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Hal) of the 
Academy, 104% Beacon Street. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
Saturda 


Mass 


Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
May 27, Decoration Day Excursion, Williamstown, 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. 


Next Regular, meet- 
Og, October 10, 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Sie Wesleyan Hall, 
eromheia Street; Wednesday, June 21. 


Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
—_—n &, Boylston Street. The Museum is open to the public on 


bi nee ‘ays and Saturdays from 10 to5. On these days, at 10 

Ma 1h ). and at 1:15 and 3 p.m., free explanatory talks on the 
ae r . in the Museum are given by one of the assistants, who 
me orsin the vestibule and conducts them through the 


» On other days there is a small admittance fee. 


i Bost 'N SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 
“‘Kular Meeting, October 10. 


< a RAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
16,000 vo 


weé6 p. a 


—o oHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Next 


6 Mount Vernon Street. 
‘més; Reading Room, 100 periodicais, open from 8 a. m. 
» Saturdays to 4:30 p. m. 


: Horticultural] 
nont Street. June 6-7, Rhododendron Show. 


NEw Fw. 

—_ HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 

Fest Ch: “treet. Wednesday, June 7; Thomas Foxcroft, Pastor 
-hurch, Boston, 1717-1769, by Anson Titus. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next Reg- 
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TO-DAY. 


The literary and scientific societies of this country 
and of Europe have taken great interest this week in the 
sesqui-centennial of the American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia. ‘This venerable Institution, which ante- 
dates by a quarter of a century our own honored 
American Academy, bears upon the rolls of former 
membership the names of many who were eminent in the 
struggle which resulted in our independence, not least 
among whom are Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. A veritable convention of delegates has been 
assembled in Philadelphia during the entire week, gath- 
ered from allover the scientific world, to do honor to 
he birth-day of this old association, and these visitors 
and the home talent as well have made the week notable 
by the communications and papers which have been 
presented. The building which the Society owns and in 
which it [holds its meetings, a structure well-nigh as 
venerable as itself, is one of the little company grouped 
about Independence Hall, and shares with that more 
celebrated edifice the reminiscences of the Declaration 
of Independence and the birth of the American people. 


The truly remarkable performance of the new 
armored cruiser New York, in her trial trip overa 
measured course from Cape Ann to Cape Porpoise, shows 
that the new navy of the United States has the fastest 
vessel of war in the world. The official statement of 
the time made in this test has yet to appear; but un- 
official observations give an average of 21.07 knots. 
Thisis a speed of 24.29 miles an hour, over a course of 
nearly 100 miles in the open sea. If the New York does 
not care to fight, she can successfully run away. But 
her fighting resources, in strength of armor and weight 
of batteries, are considerably superior to those possessed 
by foreign war vessels of her class, of which the Blake, 
of the British navy, seen in the recent review in New 
York harbor, is the best representative. The next addi- 
tion to the new navy will be vessels bigger yet, of the 
battleship class, one of which is to be named the Massa- 
chusetts. Then we shall be able to fight—which we hope 
we shall never be called upon to do. 

Now that the Chinese Exclusion Act is declared to be 
good law and sound, it is discovered that there is no way 
in which it may be put.in operation, at least in this part 
of thecountry. By way of experiment,a United States 
marshal in New York arrested a Chinaman, Ny Look, on 
Wednesday, who had no certificate and brought him be- 
fore Judge Lacombe. The prisoner ,made no defence; 
he admitted everything; said he had not registered and 
had no excuse for failing to obey the law. Then the 
judge proceeded to deal with him. He said that the pro- 
visions of the law of May 5, 1892, were exceedingly 
vague; that they did not tell who should have charge of 
the deportation of Chinamen; and he ended by ordering 
**that the said Ny Look be and hereby is discharged from 
the custody of the said marshall and ordered to be de- 
ported from the United States whenever provision for 
such deportation shall be made by the proper authority.” 
His counsel shook hands with Ny Look and said, ‘‘Let 
your mind rest in peace. You are discharged and you 
will never be arrested again.” He never will be, prob- 
ably. 





Apropos of the idea, which is erroneously held by 
many persons, that the United States inflicted a great 
humiliation and hardship upon'the Chinese by requiring 
them to register and to take out certificates of residence, 
it is interesting to see what the French government pro- 
poses to exact ofall foreigners. The Alien Bill, which 
haa passed the Chamber of Deputies and is yet to be acted 
upon by the Senate, requires every foreigner arriving in 
a place and desiring to carry on a profession, trade, or 
industry to send in to the Mayor within a week a declara- 
tion with proof of identity. A certificate will then be 
delivered to him. If he removes to another place, he 
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declaration. An expelled alien returning without per- 
mission may be punished by from one to six months’ 
imprisonment, followed by' renewed expulsion. This 
may be annoying, but no one calls it cruel or humiliating. 
Indeed, it now appears that the refusal of the Chinese to 
comply with the reasonable requirements of the Geary law 
was due to orders of the Six Companies which seized the 
chance to make a profitable speculation by collecting a 
big ‘defence fund’ from the Chinamen. 


The suspension of the Salem Register, which was 
announced on Monday, has ahistoric interest. This 
journal is one of the oldest in New England. It has 
been issued on Mondays and Thursdays since May 12, 
1800; and, what is even more remarkable than its age, 
it has been under the editorial control of only two per- 
sons, father and son, since the year 1805. Warwick 
Palfrey edited the Register for 33 years; Charles W. 
Palfrey for 55 years, from 1838 to the present time. Mr. 
Palfrey, now in his eightieth year, says in announcing 
the discontinuanc® of the Register: ‘‘The infirmities of 
age, which are inevitable and inexorable, warn us that 
we have passed the periodfof active duty, aud that we 
are notin touch with the rush and turmoil and eager 
competition of the present impetuous age. The times 
are altogether ahead of us, and if this long honored 
paper isto be continued, it must be by younger and 
more vigorous hands.” It is hoped that the respected 
name of the Salem Register will not pass out of Massa- 
chusetts journalism. 


Forty years of honorable and efficient service is a re- 
markable record for an officer of a municipal corpora- 
tion; and this is what City Treasurer Alfred T. Turner 
completed on Tuesday last. Mr. Turner entered the ser- 
vice of the city of Boston, May 2%, 1853, as Superintend- 
ent of Streets. He held that office until 1864, when he 
was chosen City Auditor, serving in that capacity until 
1881, when he was made City Treasurer. Daring‘Mr. 
Turner’s incumbency as Superintendent of Streets, the 
Back Bay was filled, the first granite block pavement in- 
troduced, and the street railway given entrance. During 
his connection with the financial department, the receipts 
and expenditures of the city have risen from $15,000,000 
to nearly $60,000,000. And of all the municipal progress 
accomplished during these years, Mr. Turner can justly 
say, quorum pars fui. 





The question of the abolition of written examinations 
in the public schools is considered by Superintendent 
Seaver in his annual report to the Boston School Com- 
mittee. He considers it a subject of the highest import- 
ance; and says: ‘‘By whomsoever the questions be set, 
the exercise of answering them in writing has long been 
recognized as stimulating and helpful in the highest de- 
gree. Torelapse into the barbarism of oral examinations 
or into the laxity of no examinations at all—the condition 
of things in this city about half a century ago—is not to 
be thought of fora moment. But I have believed for a 
long time that the written examination work in our 
schools is overdone. Toomuch time has beeu spent in 
this work, which might far better be spent in teaching or 
in studying.” Mr. Seaver is conservative in his views; 
he advocates a middle course, regulating and restricting 
written examinations, but protests against their entire 
abolition. This is at least onestep toward the destruc- 
tion of this fetich,and we may hope to see the School 
Committee take action in the matter. 





A lesson inthe meaning of American citizenship was 
given by Judge Hindman, of Boone, Iowa, a few days 
ago. A native of Denmark, named Simonson, came 
before the court to make the final declaration and take 
the oath that should constitute him a citizen of the 
United States. ‘‘Would you fight against Denmark, 
Peter, in case there should be war between that country 
and the United States?” asked the judge. ‘No,” an- 
swered Peter. ‘‘Well,” decided the judge, ‘‘you can’t 
be an American citizen yet awhile.” This is a test which 





must within two days have the certificate viséd. Neglect, 
refusal, or false declaration involves a fine of from 50f. 
to 200f., with} or without, permanent prohibition of resi- 
dence. Persons already settled in France will be allowed 





Wlar Meeting, October 12. 


a month from the passing of the bill for making the 


should be intelligently made inevery case of natural- 
| ization—a process which is too often conducted without 
a realization, on the part of the man who proposes to 
become & citizen, of the existence of obligations as well 
as privileges in American citizenship. 
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May 27. ‘‘Live, for God’s sake, with what faith 
thou canst get; leave off speculating about faith.” 
—Carlyle. 

May 28. ‘‘Phidias need not be always tinkering.” | 
—Emerson. 


May 29. ‘*The course of events is apt to show itself 
humourously careless of the reputation of prophets.” 
—Lowell. 

May 30. ‘Paradise is 
swords,” said the Ameer. 


under the shadow of our | 
‘*Forward!” | 


May 31. ‘‘Let not the grass grow on the path of 
friendship.”—Oriental. 


June 1. ‘The foolishest book is a kind of leaky boat 
on a sea of wisdom; some of it will get In anyhow.” 
—Holmes. 


JUNE 2. ‘‘Neath the unifying sun, 


Many are songs—but Song is one.” 
—William Watson. | 


WHO IS THE SOVEREIGN? 


| arrival. 


| States, was on the whole carrying out the etiquette suf- 


no business of the governor of New York to godown to 
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| setts does not care. They have established their system 

of goverment on the principle that, for the local con- 
cerns, the People of Massachusetts is sovereign, and 
that, for national concerns, the People of the United 
States is sovereign. 

When we are told, then, either in the language of 
diplomacy, or in the language, almost equally unintelligi- 
ble, of the average leading article, that the etiquette of 
the world requires that when a sovereign arrives in a 
capital city the sovereign of that nation shall go to the 
train and receive the arriving sovereign, while we are 
told avery interesting Philistine fact, we are not told 
anything which has todo with the etiquette of one of 
our magistrates on that occasion. If the analogy meant 
anything inthe Princess Eulalia’s case, it meant that the 
Peopie of the United States should be present in such 
force as seemed agreeable to them to meet her on her 
When one read of the tugboats and quarantined 
steamers and other things of the kind which assembled 
around the Spanish vessel as she appeared in the lower 
harbor of New York, one felt that the People of the 
United States, acting as the sovereign of the United 
ficiently well. What was quite certain was that it was 
meet her, and that it was none of his business to meet 
her at any hotel. Nor was it President Cleveland's busi- 
ness to meet her on the arrival of any Limited Express 
at Washington. And the governor of New York and 
President Cleveland knew well enough, what Jenkins 
does not seem to have known, that neither of them is in 
any sense a sovereign under the constitution and laws of 


Jenkins has distressed himself a good deal more than | America. 
was worth while as to the way in which the Princess | It will be necessary, for fifty years to come, for pub- 
Eulalia should be received at her arrival in New York lic men and public writers to repeat this statement, so 
and in Washington. Where Jenkins himself was not | long as the licerature of European books of precedence 
sufficiently Philistine or ignorant, Jenkins’s American | is widely circulated among us. The truth is that a 
cousin has taken up the tale and has shown more ignor- | democracy makes !ts own etiquettes and its own code of 
ance, and Philistinism of the second power. manners and, as has been shown a thousand times, they 

Meanwhile the Princess Eulalia, who seems to be a/are the best etiquettes and the best code of manners 
woman of sense, and Mr. Gresham, who ts certainly a | known to the world. 
man of sense, among them settled the whole matter per- Epwarp E. 
fectly well, and she is going to photographers and er cee — 
lunches quite as happily as if she were nota princess THE RAINBOW IN THE CAMERA. 
who, by agreat many accidents, escaped being a queen. a - 

It is always melancholy to observe that people who | 
were educated under the institutions of royalty or impe- 


HALE. 





There are few of the practical applications of acience 
| which have a greater popular interest than that of the | 
rialism have entrusted to them so much writing as to the | discovery of a method of photographing objects in their 
manners and customs, and indeed the internal policy, of | natural colors. 
commonwealths or republics. Dr. 
that he had never known any man 


The painted photograph is in no possi- 
Furness once said | ble sense a work of art. The best examples of that 
who was educated | work are hardly more satisfying than the efforts of the 
under feudal institutions who had any idea of what the | early makers of daguerreotypes, who put a dab of rouge 
Saviour of men meant when he spoke of the Kingdom on the plate where appeared the cheeks of the sitter, and 
of God. They were forever carrying their two-and-|a bit of gold-leaf to show the watch-guard or breast- 
sixpenny analogies of precedences and chamberlains and pin or gold bead necklace. The effect in these early 
presentations into the infinite range of a good God's | portraits was mechanical and ghastly, and evenin the 
empire over the affairs of his universe. The same thing | most dexterously colored photographs today the result 
might be said of all persons, except perhaps Mr. Bryce, | isthe extinction of nature and the substitution of arti- 
who have been educated under the institutions of Enu- | ficiality. The colored photograph lacks the infusion of 
rope, when they have practically to deal with those of | feeling and of intelligence which a painting possesses 
America. There seems not to be a penny-a-liner of them | and which is seen in the best chromo-lithographic work, 
all who can be made to understand who is the sovereign , Such as the productions of Prang, while it also traves- 
of this country. ties realism. Itis neither one thing nor the other. 

Mr. Cleveland would not make any mistake about| The effort, to be successfu!, must require nature to 
that, because he is preéminently a man of the people. | do its own work in color as it now does in form; and 
Mr. Harrison never made any mistake about it. No | toward this end the progress, which has been slow but 
president of the United States has ever made any mis- persistent since the days of Daguerre, has lately made 
take about it. But you shall find the most intelligent | important advances. Two years ago, M. Lippmann of 
English travellers saying, after they have been to the | Paris first announced the discovery of a process, based 
White House, ‘‘I have paid my respects to the sovereign | upon the interference of direct and reflected light-waves, 
of this great nation.” I have caught the New York | by which photographic negatives could be produced giy- 
Tribune tripping twice in one week. In i ts enthusiasm jing the natural colors of the objects photographed. A 
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upon the process and its results, spoke wi; 
dence. ‘‘Color photography,” he said, 
made a great step forward. The pru} 
settled, for we have now films equally sens 
colors. Observe the blues and the whites 
scapes which have been shown us. In o; 
graphs the sky is, as you know, of a crud, 
said to be solarized. In these new photog 
comes out its own true blue. As to that » 
the resultant of all the simple colors in co 
admirably reproduced by the new films, | 
sensitive to all the simple colors alike. [t 
however, that it still remains to accelerat 
exposure, which is now from twenty. 
minutes, while at first it exceeded an ho I 
dificult to find a person obliging enoug 
enough to have his picture taken in eo! 
motionless for a half hour in the bright sy 
other desideratum: Every color photograp 
unique, as was formerly the case by the c's 
process. We need to discover a method of ; 


prints on paper.’ 
This desideratum—of 
by ingenuity working in 
thorough mechanical { i 
that has been devised at Berlin by Profess \ 
of the Royal Polytechnic and thence brou 
country. It will be remembered that, about 4 
we described the process of Mr. Ives of Phila 
which three views of the same object were 
taneously through three differently colored el, 
—red, yellow and blue—each of the thes 
representing 


reproduction—is 
another dire 


methods. The p: 


the color complementary to 
particular screen. By projecting these views 
screen, one over-lying the other, the color rays 
combined and the natural tints reproduced. [: 
manner similar to this that Professor Vove! 

his results. Three negatives are obtained 


DY cuttir 


by the usual process ‘half-tone’ plates are mack 
printing. The printing is done in red, yellow and 
the pigment in each 
which the plate represents, and the result is a com 
tion of tints closely identical with those of the pn 
object. An example of this process which has 
lished inthis country shows atruly marvello 

to nature. 

This, of course, is not photography in co 
printing in colors; and its accuracy depends u 
mechanical condition, that the | 
used correspond with the primary colors of light 
But it brings nature one step, and along step, 
subjection to the service ef mam in this long 

the means of imprisoning the rainbow in the ca: 


case corresponding to the 


among others, 


SUSAN AT THE FAIR. 


II. 
The Fair once open and work started, we in © 
went about our business, which was to 
pleasant andcomfortable for the distinguished 


titles from across the sea, but many others f: 


reception, in her beautiful house which is really a pi 
and of Mr. Higginbotham’s evening which was a 
jam.’ There was a coaching party, andI was 0 
the coaches (for the first time in my life, to t 
truth) to drive to the Washington Park Ciub, 
side the World’s Fair suburbs. Mr. Hall McC 





for President Harrison, it called him ‘the ruler of this | descriptionof this process was given at the time in these | 
nation.” Mr. Harrison was no more the ruler of this ‘columns, as also was an account of the further progress | 
nation than {s the office-boy who will carry this article | toward the perfection of his method shown by Mr. Lipp- 
tothe printers of THz COMMONWEALTH. Mr. Cleve-| mann last June. At that time, the difficulties remaining | 
land is the chief magistrate of the United States of to be overcome seemed to be mechanical, consisting in| 
America; unless, indeed, on some flue day Mr. Cleveland | the production of plates of sufficient delicacy of texture 
should find that the Supreme Court has intimated to him | and chemical sensitiveness. It is now announced that | 
that there is a magistracy to which even he must defer. | this difficulty has been overcome, and that satisfactory | 
The sovereign of America is the Peopleof America. It is | results have been reached. 
as well to form the habit of spelling the word witha The Courrier des Etats-Unis reports an exhibition of | 
large P. Andin practical affairs the larger that P is the | photographs in color, made by this process, before the | 
better. | Photo Club of Paris. ‘‘The pictures that you behold in | 
The sovereign of America, from the begiining of her | these negatives,” says the report, ‘are like aquarelles. 
history, has been the People of America ia almost every | Here is a cluster of flowers; roses, violets, jasmins appear | 
one of the several states since those states were founded. | in their proper colors, their real colors, with all their tn- | 
It is possible that it would be fairto say that Louis XV. | finite delicacy of multiple and various tones. Everything 
was the sovereign of Louisiana during his reign. The jis there, the green, the white, the blue, the red, the rose | 
people of New Orleans were pretty much all of them his j and the violet, with their subtle, velvety hues; every- 
beneficiaries, and they did, in a certain way, obey the | thing is there except the fragrance of the flowers. Here 
people whom Louis XV. sent out to command them. But | again, is a bit of park scenery with a sky of exactly | 
the Peoplejof Massachusetts Bay,never obeyed anybodywho | rendered blue, with gravelled pathways which one dig- 
was sent out to command them, by any king of England. | tinguishes with perfect clearness from the earth graded 
They paid the salaries of some governors who were sent ; for the greensward; here is a ravishing little cottage, all 
over here, but they always ruled those governors, and | bathed in sunshine—and what sunshine!—and here a 
ruled them with a rod ofiron. By the same instinct and vista under the trees, made of sombre greens and light 
in the same traditions, they rule Governor Russell to-day. greens, the lights deliciously distributed and the whole 
Sometimes he does not like it. Sometimes he sends | view giving the sensation of nature itself.” ; 
word to the Legislature that he wishes he might rule the | Mr. Berget, of the laboratory staff in the department | 
People of Massachusetts. But the People of Massachu- | of physical research at the Sorbonne, ina commenting | 


driving his own team, had next him the Ma! 
Barboles, the Duke's brother, whom we all th 
agreeable. Behind him sat Susan, with Mr. Fi 
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ached 
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the red, blue and yellow rays respectively, and from ¢ 


¢ 
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} 
bin 
ylue 
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with whom the place was swarming, not only those \ 


parts of our own country who deserved equal attent 
The daily papers told you about Mrs. Potter Palme 


talks Spanish easily, so we hada really interesting 


with the Marquis about his olive trees and 
Navarre. 

I call this one of the glorious occasions of 
but it was pretty cold. 

Thus thedays were slipping by without 
knowledge of the Fair, and my days in C 
few. On Friday, therefore, I started 
Forester, and we took the same course, sinct 
liked it so well, for reaching the grounds. We 
for warm, sunny weather, and [I should liket 


again 


| Thad seenthe buildings in sunlight, which ma 


lovely, I was told by the few lucky individuals \ 
once or twice seen that effect; namely, some of | 
itects and directors who have been on the g! 
stantly for months. The hope was vain, for F 
rawer and colder than any of the other days. 
looked black and forbidding, and broke in waves 


| road-bed of the Illinois Central where itrans c! 


the shore. 

We had started in pursuit of just one thi! 
Art; and I was armed with a potent talisman 
card of Mr. Hutchinson—'tAdmit Miss Susa 
everywhere”—which Mr. Ives, when we found 
forced with his own mandate. 

The entrance wasallin confusion, of the 2: 
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Cong. god Mr. Ives was everywhere, bringing order 
talniy | hut he came out of his own personal 
to-day ait he had paused for the moment, to be as 
All the per vedial as possible, and to tell us what we 
al oh The American pictures were given to the 
- egid the English were ready, the Dutch ones 
“ ibe French gallery was to be thrown open at 
SKY td  @» Forester and I took our courage in our | 
ch is aie tered Room 1 on the numbered plan 
is pee eof the building which I have now before 
are 2 sais to then no such plan and no catalogue; 
uid, ‘itures I saw and those I failed to see in the | 
f * ge h we walked through, more or less, in 
j —‘omget the day, are for the most part equally | 
sie my mind; that is to say, a blank. 
s ot erentions stand vividly even now before my eyes, 
— ae nee ies the general impression that, on the 
\n. core were singularly few bad pictures, such as 
s sis us wild in certain sections of the Centen- 
pe ceposition, and that the effect of each room, by 
- ¢ogreful hanging and what must be called 
eo) igdgment in selection, is distinctly agreeable. 
ched oe masses of pictures there are, and you will | 
4 ;{s lukewarm praise. 
«=, pited States galleries are numbered 1—39, and 
5 -rehem is as Dig as—well, not to commit myself I 
‘ Br ss exhibition rooms generally are. The longest, 


of was wholly hung and in good order, of course. 
oa and remember now, distinctly too many to mention, 
asthem W. M. Chase’s Alice, Enneking’s familiar 
wa ter Fay, always charming, a very good one of 
= Hassam, a pretty picture by Walter Nettleton, 


th 
Al 


7 sanow-scene, good always, by Walter Palmer, 
: ie Vinton's fine portrait, Alexander Harrison’s Vague, 
leis very pleasant picture by Birge Harrison—I can only 
wat these caught my eye, and stay in my head 







ys. Ofcourse there were many others that attracted, 
dened and inte rested me at the time, and many of them 
» inerican artists entirely unknown to me before. 
“We passed through more rooms where pictures on 
literally, were leaning against each other, as in 
sus and Everett’s sacred retreat; only here were 
to speak mildly. Arms of Bacchantes with 
»ysir were stretching up over the frame of a pain- 
tious landscape. Huge and bioody battle 
{their horrors behind some peaceful life-sized 
enor il acres of angels with impossible wings. 
tns exciting to imagine the gems that might be behind 
mnonplace canvasses. Exciting, but also fatiguing; 
gi. moreover, it makes me ravenously hungry to look at 
putores. Soafter we had ‘done’ the Great Britain rooms, 
in the same shameful, superficial way we had gone 
throog) our native exhibition, we tore ourselves away 
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[ most not, however, pass over the English exhibition 
inthis brief way, for it is extremely interesting; several 
petores stand before me now vividly, especially Sir 
Irederick Leighton’s round picture, the ‘Garden of the 
lesperides,, and for its subject ‘Requieseat’ by Briton 
tree, which will give a pang to the heart of every dog- 
wer. But | perceive it is foolish to catalogue my vague 
miniscences. On the way out, we swept through the 
fland exhibition, in prime order, and very attractive; 
si scenes, and two ravishing donkeys [remember. The 
mms reserved for Russia were then absolutely bare. 
juin was not ready. Germany we had no time for. 


Wecame out by the south exit which is close upon 
% water, our knees Knocking under us, and heads 
Moming; at the foot of some broad white steps lay a— 
mui’ We sank upon its leather cushions and said, 
+ake US to food.” 

[suppose the proper name of this Thing is an electric 
Of all the telephones and other phones and in- 
ions of our end of the century, most of which I can- 
w dear because I was born too late for them, this is my 
Nore. She, if it be a she, was held to the step by a 
"esuda ring. A friendly official cordially invited us 
Sembark, or em-launch. The Thing was the shape and 
Meofalife-boat; seats went all round. There was no 
Lor sails, nor side-wheels, nor screw, nor oars, nor 
*, Dor smoke-stack. I should think there was a 
tudder, and I know there was a little steering- 
fora man came and sat by it in the end which 
“vered for the stern and pressed something. 
They asked us where we wanted to go, and we said to 
“farthest restaurant. Immediately the thing started, 
“iwWewere gliding along the canal. There was no 


~*,00 chunk-chunk, or splash, or stir, no ripple on 
St Ware, 
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Silently we moved along; I cannot say flew, 
: ed, or steamed. It was like magic, but I was told 
“Were sitting on the propelling power, which was 
atteries under the seats all round the launch. 
maa at the helm had leisure to chat with us agreeably, 
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out of ice-cold mud. 
dream, a sort of fairy-land frappée. 


were darting about to keep themselves warm; blue, 
red and gold, green and yellow, with gondoliers of 


But nevertheless it was like a 


The Forester hankered after a gondola, for gondolas 


| 


strange aspect dressed to match their crafts; but I hada 
feeling that these did not match the weather as well as 
our launch. They were better suited to a moon- 
light evening in June, when indeed the scene will be 
entrancing. 

Our launch stops at every broad flight of steps to 
take in passengers; somehow we were the only ones taken 
in. But we enjoyed it immensely, and after our very 
good luncheon ina corner of the Machinery Building, we 
walked to the farther side of the largest lagoon, in front 
of Administration, on purpose to start thence for a good 
long launch back to the Art Building. 

For there was moreto do there; the French exhibit 
was to be open at 2 o’clock. We were present on the 
stroke, and with acrowd of French-speaking people, 
mostly no doubt connected with this part of the exhibi- 
tion in one way or another, we pressed into the just 
opened door of the West Pavilion. 

Delightful! The French have brought us a noble 
contribution to the Art Department, and it is finely 
arranged, making, in fact, of the whole west wing an 
exposition in itself. There is Bonnat’s fine portrait of 
Cardinal Lavigerie, in all his pomp of scarlet robes; his 
Renan also;—but I must not catalogue. By great luck, 
we met here M. le Comte de Balincourt, descendant of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau, officially connected with the 
French exhibit, who kindly served us as more than 
catalogue, for he knows personally many of the subjects 
of portraits and could tellus about them as wellas the 
painters. 

And there, too, appeared Miss Sarah Hallowell, who 
led us at once to her domain, which is the cream of the 
whole Art Exhibition, without doubt; the loan exhibi- 
tion of foreign master-pieces from private collections in 
America. Miss Hallowell has been untiring in searching 
for them, and their owners have been generous in sur- 
rendering them. Corot, Rousseau, Millet, nobly repre- 
sented, the impressionists at their best, and intensely 
interesting. The pictures are not very many, but each is 
a jewel. There were a few people only in those rooms; 
I think they were not quite ready for the public; but 
Miss Hallowell and Mr. [ves were both there, [ thought, 
in order to refresh and repose themselves for a brief 
moment inthe presence of the glorious master-pieces 
they have assembled together as the crowning result of 
their immense undertaking in arranging the Exhibition 
of Fine Arts. 

This was enough, more than enough for one day. We 
left the building hastily, by a new and unknown portal. 
And when we were outside, looking across the avenue, 
what should I behold, but the dear old Hancock House, 
just as it used to be at the top of Beacon Street! 

Susan HAte. 

Matunuck, R.1., May 20, 1898. 


THE HEMENWAY EXHIBITION AT 
MADRID. 


ments were made for an exhibition of the results of the 
tion in Madrid. Dr. Fewkes and Dr. Good accompanied 


the collection; and it attracted—of course, we may say— 
general attention from the visitors. 


late it for THE COMMONWEALTH : 


With that broad liberality which has characterized 
the Hemenway Commission from the beginning, arrange- 


explorations in Arizona at the great Columbian Exhibi- 


The catalogue, which we have just recelved, is intro- 
duced by a brief summary of the objects and results of 
the Hemenway explorations, so interesting that we trans- 


The Hemenway Expedition is a private enterprise, 
undertaken at the charge of Mrs. Mary Hemenway of 


These two points of view of the pueblos, in fact, relate 
closely to each other, for one exhibits simply the ancient 
aspect of the other. The visitor has, however, to look 
from the two points of view, and he may familiarize him- 
self thus with the ancient customs of the Indians at the 
period of Columbus and the Conquest, and notice the 
modifications which have resulted by contact with a civ- 
ilization superior to that which formerly existed. So 
little have the Indians changed during the last three 
centuries that we may safely say that, while recognizing 
the greater antiquity of the archeological objects, 
when we compare them with things which are made 
to-day we see that the customs of the two times are 
identical, and that in studying the more ancient of these 
articles we are really considering the productions, not 
of any race different from that of to-day, but of one and 
the same people. Many of these archeological objects 
have, however, been collected In ruins which were in ex- 
istence when Arizona was discovered; when we compare 
these with those which are collected to-day, we are made 
to understand that we are dealing with a race which is 
now in the same condition which it occupied at the period 
of the Conquest. 

The province of Tusay4n is situated in the north- 
west part of Arizona. Thiscountry was discovered by 
the Spanish conquerors coming up from Mexico. It is 
described in their early manuscripts, copies of which 
are to be seen inthis exhibition. Tusayfn is 7,000 feet 
above the level of the sea,cut up by gorges and covered 
with table-lands, forming precipices. In summer the 
rivers aredry but after the rains of autumn and winter 
become rushing torrents. A few sickly-looking trees 
are scattered over the plains, but there is no grass and 
little shrubbery. 

One meets now none of the large mammalia. The 
wolf, coyote, and the rabbit are the only mammiferous 
creatures. Reptiles abound, and there isalarge num- 
ber of birds. The flowers are the same as those to be 
found in the hot belt of the United States and Mexico. 
The Ho-piIndians number about two thousand and 
livein seven towns built on the top of the table-lands of 
what seems an inaccessible mountain. They go up to 
these towns by rude steps cut out of the solid rock. There 
is almost no vegetation, and fuel, food, water and all 
the necessities of theirlife have to be carried up. Three 
of the towns are situated upon a table-land which ex- 
tends east of the otbers. They are only astone’s throw 
apart. Two of them are pure Ho-pi settlements, while 
the third iscomposed of Indians brought there by the 
Ho-piin 1710. The language is different and also the 
clothing. The second table-land is about five miles 
from this one, and there are two settlements on it. 
Abcut three miles to the westis yet another settlement. 
Fifteen miles from here is Orai-be, the largest and old- 
est of the Ho-pi towns. The houses are builtof stone, 
from one to four stories, the upper stories of which are 
reached by ladders. The religion of their ancestry is 
still preserved. 

There are many ruins of old settlements in Tusayén 
which the Ho-pi claim belonged to their ancestors. The 
most important one, called A-w4-to-bi, was destroyed 
by the Indians from other towns, who were angry be- 
cause the inhabitants received the Spanish people and 
accepted Christianity. Many articles of pottery in the 
exhibition were found in A-w4-to-bi andin the burial 
ground near it. The ruins of ancient Wal-pi are at the 
end of the table-land where the modern city of Wal-pi 
now stands. A church was built there inthe old time 
and there may be found to-day pieces of the timber in 
the modern houses. Si-kf-kai, situated a little lower 
down, was destroyed long years ago. Its exact age is 
not known, but it is believed that the Spaniardg found it 
inhabited. 

There has never been a systematic exploration of the 
ruins of Ho-pi, but a larger part of the curiosities exhi- 
bited were brought into the store of a merchant by the 
roving Indians. ‘I'he Ho-pi Indians are small, quiet, in- 
dustrious, and speak a native language different from|that 





pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona. 


expedition, were quite unknown. 


are not nomads, who are known by the name of Ho-pi 


the work which had been done before 1891. 
The exhibition here made by the Hemenway Expedi 


the Indian pueblos, and the articles of which the exhibi 








_ us the names of such buildings as we did not 
i This water way of getting about is to me the 
—— charm of the Fair. It was cold as Greenland 
~ day, no sun, and a flendish wind from the lake 
ety every fold of wrapping that I had about me. 
se in the way of shrubbery had as yet put forth a 
“. Even the ducks of all nations there assembled 
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of the old province of Tusay4n in Arizona. 
| 
Pueblo Indians who are at present living in the south 
west part of the United States on the boundary of Mex 


ico. 
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Boston, with the object of investigating the ethnological 
and archwological problems connected with the Indian | 
In several years | allowed, neither do they buy their wives, whom they 
past the members of the expedition have brought to- 
gether a great collection of ethnological and archzologi- 
cal objects brought from this region, which, until this 
Through the working 
season of 1891 and 1892, the special object of the expe- 
dition has been the study of those Arizona Indians who 


The collection exhibited in Madrid is mostly taken from 
the explorations of these years, having less reference to 


tion may be regarded as a monograph of one tribe among 


tion is made up have been so arranged as to illustrate 
' former customs and those of to-day among the Indians 
It may be! 
regarded, then, as a study of the more primitive of the} 


The arrangement is made with reference to two 
Mod each on one foot to warin the other by keeping it | points of view, the archwological and the ethnological. | setting will give the length of the day. 


of the towns of Arizonajor New Mexico. Polygamy is not 


|treat with respect and to whom belong the houses and 
| all domestic implements. The men wear woolen blankets. 
| They are industrious, intelligent and very religious. All 
| belong to some priesthood. The*religion is an elaborate 
| system of ceremonials and practices. 
| In spite of the heroic efforts of zealous missionaries, 
|there are no Christians among these Indians, although 
one notes the influence of Christianity in some of the 
ceremonies. The Ho-pi show much friendliness to their 
\neighbors and keep with much care the traditions of 
their ancestry. They have a large collection of gods and 
heroes, but no one of them is superior to all the others. 
| The principal objects of worship are the clouds, the sun, 
the stars and the surface of the earth. The 
| feathered serpent also plays an important part. 


large 





The length of the day and night, at any time of the 
| year, may be ascertained, says the Popular Science News, 
by simply doubling the time of the sun’s rising, which 
will give the length of the night, and double the time of 
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4 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











MAY. 

BY CHARLES ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 

Hail, May, whose bark puts forth full-sailed 

For summer; May, whom Chaucer hailed 
With all his happy might of heart, 

And gave thy rosebright daisy-tips 

Strange fragrance from his amorous lips 
That still thine own breath seems to part 

And sweeten, till each word they say 

Is even a flower of flowering May. 

Magazine of Art. 





TIPPLING IN OLD-TIME BOSTON. 








John Eliot, the Apostle, who labored all his lifeto con- | 


vert ‘the heathen and savage Indian,’ bescught the Court 
at Boston in 1648, near the beginning of his work, for 
help. ‘'As Indians have frequent recourse to the Eng- 
lish houses and especially at Boston where they too ofteu 
see evil examples of excessive drinking . . . and 
many of them delightingin strong liquors . . . peti- 
tions that the law say, nut above one half pint 
of wine toa man.” The Colony permitted Boston to 
grant license to sell liquors. 
ordered ‘‘that none shall keep any victualling houses 





_and of church rites and privileges at the Lord’s table, 
was indeed great. The threats of this world, however, 
‘were not everything. The fearful theology of the 
Mathers made the fate of an endless and irrevocable 
| doomto be over them. This early temperance tract 
had a wide distribution and served as pabulum for all 
the ministers in the towns round about. 

The ‘Inns’ or taverns of early times were the resort 
ofall. They were the head-quarters of political news, 
and thegreat distributing point of the affairs of the neigb- 
borhood and all thetowns. They, with the ‘meeting on 
Lord’s day,’ served the capacity of the newspaper, forum 

and clubhouse, politics, foreign news, latest news of 
| trade, Indian invasion, militia discussions, and of the 
unofficial matters of the Colonies. The Tavern was the 
‘vent hole’ of the Puritan. The Green Dragon, the 
Lamb, Royal Exchange, Sun Tavern, King George, 
Orange Tree, Rose and Crown, Turkie Cock and The 
Salutation, were the names of the leading ‘Inns’ of Bos- 
| ton two centuries ago. 

Thecommon people looked towards their ministers 
and magistrates with much dignity and reverence. With 
| this view, Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts Bay 
| Colony in 1630 said, believing from what he had seen of 


In 1631 its ‘chosenmen’| the custom of drinking healths in England, that it is 
for | contrary to religious obligation, restrained it at his own 


selling wine, beere, cakes or any Other kinde of vitualls| table, and wished others to d» the like, so as it grew 


within this towne, but onely such as are allowed thereto 
as Inn keepers.” This license was granted for the six 
secular days. Sunday began at six o'clock Saturday 
night and ended at the same hour on Sunday night. It 
was therefore needful in 1658 to make an amendment; 


and the ‘freemen’ of Boston petitioned the General Court | 


‘‘to make a law against publick houses entertainment of 
any inhabitants to drink on the night after the Sabbath is 
end2d.” The Lord’s day was not entirely given to the 
Lord, that is, by the entire people; but troubles regard- 
ing drunkenness are as constant as the sparks which fly 
upward. 

In 1659, among others, Martin Ste>bins was by the 
chosen men ‘licensed to draw beere for this yeare.” The 
beer of above two centuries ago was not the beer of to- 
day. it was ‘home-made.’ The various roots, grains, 
herbs and barks were called upon to render service in ap- 
peasing the appetite of the Puritan. To ‘draw beere’ was 
comparatively innocent. Its privilege was often given to 
widows and unfortunate ‘good-wives,’ that they might 
gain a livelihood. In 1653, Mr. Thomas Ruck ‘‘is allowed 
to retayle strong water.” This sort of drink was not so 
innocent. Mr. Ruck was an ‘innholder,’ and his house 
was near the ferry. He was a leading man intown. He 
had the title of ‘Mr.,’ one in high honor and respect. He 
doubtless had a coat of arms and was in the first families 
of the town. His son Peter graduated from Harvard 
College in 1685. The innocent drinks could 'be drawn by 
the widows, but ‘strong water’ needs be ‘retayled’ by 
foremost men. In summer time, a special permit was 
given, and the licenses read, ‘‘to sell all} sorts of strong 
drink by retayle both within doors and without.” The 
counters at the doorway were well stocked to tempt and 
satisfy, as was thought, the passer by. 

In Roxbury, just over the bounds from Boston in 
1634, it was “‘Ordered that Robert Coles,for drunkenness, 
shall be disfranchised, wear about his neck and so to 
hang upon his outward garment, a D made of red cloth 
and set upon white, to continue this for a year and not 
to leave it off at anytime when he comes amongst com- 
pany under penalty of forty shillings for the first offence, 
and flve pounds the second, and after to be punished by 
the Court as they think meet; also he is to wear the D 
outward and is enjoyned to appear atthe next General 
Court, and to continue there till the Court beended.” A 
few months later, Peter Bussaker is sentenced to receive 
twenty stripes ‘‘sharply inflicted” for drunkenness and is 
fined £5 for slighting the Magistrate. 

The Commissioners from the several Colonies in 
New England in 1646 recommended to the Colonies that 
they use endeavor to prevent excess in the price of 
commodities, wages, dress, drink and ‘‘other sinfull 
miscarriages,” so that ‘‘the God of the world by usurp- 
ation [may] set up his throne in the greatest part of 
America.” The best men of New England through all 
its history have been devising methods to lessen the 
evils of intoxication and stay the ravages of drunkenness. 
The question of ‘drink’ did not affect the Legislators or 
chosen men, but the gross indulgence in drink. The 
question is the same which is before the people of our 
own and every other time. 

In the Plymouth Colony, in 1671, it was made a law 
that, “if any Freeman be discovered as being notorious- 
ly vicious, as liars, drunkards, swearers, appostates 
from the fundamentals of religion or the like, or mani- 
festly appear to be disaffected to this government, he 
shall on due conviction be disfranchised, by the Court, 
if they think fit, from the privilege of a Freeman.” In 
1673, Increase Mather, the great preacher of Boston, 
published his sermon on ‘Woe to Drunkards,’ one of the 
most powerful of Puritan tracts on the subject. The 
denial of high right in this world was threatened. To 
bea Freeman, & person must be a member of the church, 
and to be denied the right of suffrage in town meeting, 


little by little to cisuse. But the growth was soon 
stunted, we should infer, for the habit of ‘treating’ and 
| ‘drinking of healths’ has been kept upto this day. A 
| company of hilarious men in an adjoining town drank 
| heaiths to all the magistrates and chosenmen, and not 
| neglecting the great and royal Sovereign, the King, and 
to close up with drank to the health of the Devil. 
Strange things came over them, evil and wicked visions 
and all manners of \ormentors came upon them. The 
ministers made a great handling of the apparitions. 


The superb drink of the times was ‘flip.’ It was 
a concoction of beer, Jamaica rum, well sweetened, with 
grated nutmeg, and then was thrast in a heated ‘logzer- 
head.’ A loggerhead was a sort of an iron poker, with a 
bulb upon it. They were kept heated in all the fire- 
places of the taverns, or ‘drinkeries’ as they were some- 
times called. “hese taverns were called ‘( rdinaries ;’ 
thatis, where strangers could be convenienced with al! 
the erdinary comforts of a home. The home had its 
victuals, drink and lodgings, so had the ‘Ordinary.’ 

Mr. John Oliver had a brew-house on Water street 
in 1710, and Capt. James Pitts also conducted a brew- 
house. In Boston were still-houses, one at Fort Hill in 
1720, and ‘the great still-house at the North End’ was 
famous for its fine brand. 

In 1670, a law was promulgated ,forbiding habitual 
tipplers and loafers from visiting the taverns. It was a 
waste of time and wages. In accordance with this law 
‘‘Samuel Howard, Tailor, was required to forbeare the 
frequentings of publique houses of entertainment upon 
the penaltie of law latelie published for that purpose.” 
A few months after, ‘‘Samuel Ryall, cooper; Peter 
Comes, biacksmith; & John Hurd, senior, “were al] pro- 
hibited” the frequentinge of pubiique houses of entertain- 
ment upon the penaltie of law lately published and read 
unto them.” A few years following came posting the 
names of ‘tipplers’ upon the town-house door, or onthe 
boards at the town pump. At the close of the Queen 
Anne’s war, 1713, there were many foreigners in Boston. 
The disposition of the town was todrive these ‘out of 
town, and get them to work upon farms inthe surround- 
ing country. The purpose of these enactments was to 
make the people more prudeat and careful, more econo- 
mical and saving, and so be led to be industrious. This 
‘posting’ of ‘tipplers,’ was an advance in their laws 
though this seems small in the eyes of to-day. April 28. 
1712, the Selectmen nominated Mr. James Thornberry to 
“Oversee and Inform them of the breach of the Law of 
this Province Intituled An Act Against Intemperance 
Immorality & Prophaness and Reformation of Manners.” 
Each year afterward, this law was read in open town- 
meeting, and an Overseer was appointed. This was 
virtually the beginning of the later official duties of the 
‘tything-man.’ The earliest tything-men were to have 
special care over ‘Indians who may be wandering around 
the neighborhood, lawless, and giving fright to women 
and children.” The late tythiug-men had the care over 
the rude and disorderly of every class. The noisy boys on 
the Lord’s day in the meeting-house were the spec 
objects of soiicitude of the tything-men. 

The times of the great religious awakening, 1735 on- 
ward for ten years,the laws were more regarded by the 
fathers of the town. In 1738, the Selectmen of Boston 
directed new enforcement against loose and vain persons 
who were bringing scandalupon the town. New laws 
were made, more stringent than the former laws. These 
were read in town-meeting every year and enforced by 
an increased number of tithing-men. The faithful presen- 
tation of moral laws by the ministers and the enforce- 
ment of those of the Province by the Magistrates com- 
bined did not stay the werk of corruption of man and 
womanhood. Bridewell and Bedlam were furnished with 
inmates in those times as well as Deer Island and Dan- 
vers of to-day. Itisanold story. Each new generation 
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In 1677, atthe close of Philip's wa, the i we vipplia 
| Natick, having performed credits ic : Ling, were 0 
| comed to Boston with great éclas. By, y,. " ’ oa! Bel 
regarded them as his children, in his records . am fr.  ment 
Church bewails the influence of thoi; Wi on is hal 
success of our Indians was highly accom, Paes as | 
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them. They had them to the ordinarys, medi: uty as o mn BY 
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were the sad effects of strong drj Sestor % x nite 5 
was quenched, the younger generation belee ak : a » evils o! 
by it, and the good old generation the Pe me eirpating 
gathered home by death. So that Satay " Cia Mage the lea 
opportunity to defile, debase & briny into ¢ whi. oe refuse 
whole work of praying toGod. A great apo. Se ; - ooskers 
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How to reduce drunkenness isa che se of 
to any one generation. [n 1752 ti; 
bordering on the lowest debaucheries 
appointed toconsider the subject. 1 fo 
report: -— 

The Committee appointed the 12 Mi 
stant to Consider of the Petition of sundry 
praying that some method May be 1 
great a number of persons selling St 
do, Reported, That in their Opini 
Licensed Houses are too many,more 
sary are convenient, and many of them (as they gn, 
used) are nothing bat Common Nusances,and anion 
pressed, threaten the utter destruction of the moms 
this People, and that if Twenty persons were aonrng 
to be Inn holders,and Sixty persons more for Rory »- 
Strong Drink within the Town, it would be {yy os 
cient or Convenient—And— 

Whereas there are at present 36 [nnholders ga) 
Retailers within the Town, but the Persons thus jem 
are constantly dying. The Committee further pw, 
that if the selectmen were desired not to grant aor » 
Licenses nor approbate anyin the Room of thosey 
until their Number be reduced to what is hereby} 
to be either necessary or convenient, jt w 
effectually remedy the evil complained 
be of great service to the Town, more esyx 
their approbations they would have regar 1 
sons thus licensed be of the best Characters & say 
in the Town as best to answer the necessitys theres 

Tuomas HuBBARD, 
WILLIAM TYLER, 
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JOHN PHILLIPs, at t 

And after some Debate thereon, it was unscimogdy ack a1 
voted that said Report be accepted, anc that tue Seep 
men for the time be and hereby are desired to Confog 


to the Method proposed in said Reports so far as thy 
shall judge it to be for the Convenience and Loeresd | 
the town. abalf, 0 
The case of Mary Clapham stirred up Boston inte 
summer of 1758. She had been a ‘Retayler’ for om 
years; and as the customs was to reapprobate eaci yest, 
she, as well as others, was confident of continuing. Be 
the selectmen refused to ‘approbate’ her. They aia 
‘‘on good information that she had been quiltyof Me 
rule.” She protested to the Honorable Justices of te boarh c 
Court of Sessions, and said it was ‘without the las ad 
Foundation & that the same was raised « promoted Wi bt or d 
a Malicious Intent to ruin her & bring her her family 
to extreme Poverty.” In accordance with law, the see 
men were summoned before the Court. [lie seiectme An epid 
however, would not attend but srotea letter to the Com ee 
in which they declared, that the selectmen were the 00] Mr. 
ofticials who were to judge of the fitness or unfitness ® ss \s, 
a ‘Retayler,’ and that they were accounti)ie to 10 om whou 
for their judgments; however, ‘‘as we are satisied 0@ tish 
Exception was well founded, & that we can Easily prov be proc 
the Same, but that it would be of dangerous Conse iat nativ 
and destructive to that good Order, that Law wa © se bi 
tended to preserve, to go into an Altercation wit Her a inst 
before your Honors or Elsewhere.” Th ert “by 8 the k 
very great majority” dismissed her petition antil d 
The selectmen in 1761 ‘‘ordered that the seven ently 
Retailers within this Town be once more isformed® D pet 
Notified—That in case they should hence f ) 
deliver Rum & other Spirituous Liquors to Ne” tions 
Moletto Servants, not bringing Certificates from ‘se pally 3 
Masters, or shall allow Persons to sit tipling io 8 su 
Houses; they may depend upon being dealt with seco je 
to the severity of the Law.” and t 
The forms of arresting offenders against the © 
of the law are full of dignified phrases. 3 
Indian Justice of the Peace in Natick, had a fora ™ 
own. The intemperate and maliciously wcsed © 
of the forests were brought before him by the follow™ ‘ng 
warrant : vast 
You, you big constable, quick you cate) u@ Jerem 


Offscon, strong you hold um, safe you bring §™ afore’ 
THomas WaBaAN, Jusce FO i ws 

If officers of today had the terseness, | reaning e Doi 
corage of Waban, it might make an improvement 7 hed 
streets of the town. There have ever been laws ©#0%* he 
but the laws have not been enforced. There ‘5: howere et 


as we read the advancing of sentiment, % growth # 
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<s of men making brutes of them- 
nent of these laws against in- 





































































e Ing ace of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
ay ae, ¢ oid pelknap in 1789 regarding the aoving 
e peed t fhe common allowance of rum 
dng ae ¢ a pint per day, which has been 
seh = iz a ng as Lean remember. There are 
; Pe 204 “et this town that are endeavoring to 
- “) —— = py giving them more wages fa lieu of 
a * ea it is called; but the custom is so rooted 
nthe Nincult to break it.” “es 

he 4 samip Rush of Philadelphia, the pioneer in the 
ws ‘ a7 -” . of temperance reform, in his 











Belknap, D. D., in 1788, gives us 
shows us the clear vision he possessed 
pling. Heshows the high-water 
ling, he says, *‘Methodists and 
Many store-keepers among the 

iy or sell spiritous liquors. 
save at their last yearly-meeting 
mbers to refrain from dealing in 
ver. In the year 1915, a 
as infamous in society asalyar ora 
yirits uncommon in families asa drink 
c or adecoction of hemlock.” 
y tracts and spent many dollars in 
of abstinence from _ spirits. 
efforts was celebrated a few years 
is we have quoted, to his New Eng- 
have an earnest in them which takes 
workers t At the close of one of his 
end Belknap, are those which may well 
—‘*Go Go on! Go on! all 
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ANSON TITUS. 








PRAYING TO DEATH. 


rRANGE SORCERY OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
pe May number of the Popular Science News, Dr. 
yes an account of the practice of pule- 
death,’ in the Sandwich Islaads. 
srious soperstition, and it has a special interest 
for the reason that the revolt against 
jokalani was undoubtedly caused, in large 
«by her subserviency to the Kahuaas, or sor- 
whothreatened her with their vengeance in case 
restore their ancient privileges. 
f Health at Honolulu, writes Dr. Nichols, 
y,a& report of deaths, with causation, 


e Hawaiian Islands. Seldom this 
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r‘nraving to 
r ‘praying t 
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does 


AL. Douay ack an item, quite commonplace it would seem— 

— r more deaths ‘unattended.’ So it might 
iT AS the pi soit iscommon, and noone wonders at Hon- 
 nterest of but everybody knows that a certain proportion, 


¢ 
Ja 


. 


, of these people, ‘unattended’ by a regular 
au, are victims of the death-sorcery or incantation 
Jast so many persons, natives, have 
ound ‘prayed to death,’ somewhere ina cave, or 
own filthy or fleeing terrified in his boat or 

,Vainly seeking asylum from an old woman's 


+ 


hy 
MUL, 


h 


dough capable of great exertion, on sea or land, 
andly muscular bodies of the natives, if influenced 
pil or dread, absolutely lack tenacity of life. In 
Theda Dy small-pox, thousands threw themselves 
top the fever, and many died in the 
of measles, a few years later, proved 
hites, but several thousand natives per- 
) thinks that this ‘‘ready surrender to 
Qh most cases, due to a definite belief in a 
the native feels working in his vitals, and 
is hopeless to resist.” 
a praying to death are as follows: 
goods were desired, or who might 
given cause of offense, summoned by 
instantly suspended his avocation” and, hasten- 
te kah rouched in abject submission to his 
death took place, usually in a few hours, and 
m exhaustion. Frequently a kahuna re- 
ito the abode of his victim and places him- 
ye presence of the man, thereupon muttering in- 
r The kahuna’s own favorite god 
sed and also such aumakuas and deities 
““pposed to have been offended by the accused. 
gee juletly before his antagonist, takes no 
ut littl ‘drink, and dies in a few days. 
€ will illustrate. In 1873, O-o had long 
family of Madam Dominis, mother of 
deposed queen. 
nearly cost 
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When a young man 
him his life. One 
found no cook to prepare 
cularity so possible among the natives 
throughout the day was overlooked. 
me to the kitchen the next morning 
1 that he was being prayed to death, 
ed to his straw hut. O-o had been 
before, breaking an earlier promise, 
oman had repaired to his hut, intent 
Mrs. Dominis describes the man’s appear- 
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fasting and fear. 


features and limbs tremulous and cold to the touch. 


friends (wife and relatives) chanted a melancholy death- | 
song, while the author of the trouble was found crouched | 
in a corner of the room under a heap of shawls and rags, | 
her eyes fixed sleepily upon her former lover. Mrs. 
Dominis found no difficulty in expelling the jealous one. 
O-o recovered his balance in a few days and again cooked | 


ance to have expressed great exhaustion, the effect of | —this lightis not continuous optically, and the ohserva- 
He was seated on the floor, naked— | tion of it with the eye would be very difficult; 
even the ordinary loose clothing having been thrown off— | photograph is cumulative, and adds the results of one 
his hair disordered, the eyes fixed on the ground, the | wave, if it may be so expressed, to another, and we can 
His | get a photograph from successive pulses of light, which 
could not be observed visually. 


but the 


Vogel, with his method, has taken up especially the 


movements of the stars and has been thus far able to 
determine the motion of some fifty-one stars. 
rough method, but capable of great refinement. 


His is no 
The 
motion is expressed in miles and a fraction per second, 


merrily on, ao instance of recovery without medical | or which the fraction alone is subject to any error. He 


treatment, the irritating cause having been removed. | 
I hope to be pardoned if [add an anecdote in further | 
illustration of this subject. The American consul at | 
Lahaina, on the island of Maui, and Peter Treadway, 
sheriff of the island, had, each, a body-servant; both | 
the servants were also policemen. An old native, who 
lived a league or more from Lahaina, having been ac- | 
cused of some petty crime, the two policemen were sent 
toarrest him. The culprit expressed his resignation, | 
but, while he recognized the propriety on their part of | 
obeying the sheriff's order, he nevertheless assured the | 
officials that it would be his duty to pray them to death, | 
and the policemen sat down in the hut before their pris- 
oner. Their plight was soon known at Lahaina; the 
consul, highly valuing his servant, rode to the scene of 
counter-imprisonment, but the sheriff, who was compelled 
to be present ata court session, stayed at home. The 
appearance of the policemen resembled that already de- 
scribed in O-o’s case; nothing had been eaten since the 
old man began his invocations, but fear had reduced the | 
vital powersto a degree far lower than could have been | 
expected from the fasting alone. The consul’s man 
readily obeyed his master’s order to go home, where he 
recovered; but native logic required the sheriff's pres- 
_ence tocommand his own man; the second policeman 
‘remained behind and died. 
It is obvious that the dread of death, aud the expec- 
tation of it, which seize upon this race when approached 
by anaana, chiefly explain its uncanny power; yet, in 
certain instances, possibly such as that of Madam Dom- 
inis’s cook, we may summon modern science and dignify 
our subject by considering ita phase of hypnotic sug- 
gestion. The sole ‘suggestion’ is death, and, froma 
critical standpoint, we are only justified in recording a 
few well-described cases as possible verifications of the 
power of a hypnotic will. 


| 
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| 





THE BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 





DR. CHANDLER ON RECENT PROGRESS IN ASTRONOMY. 


A regular meeting of the Boston Scientific Society, the 
laet for the season, was held at their rooms, 419 Wash- 
ington street, on Tuesday evening last. Among other 
matters of interest was the presentation to the Society 


by Mr. E. F. Sawyer of his Catalogue of the Magnituces | 


of Southern Stars, a work upon which he has been en- 
gaged for upwards of ten years. The catalogue appears 
as one of the publications of the American Academy. It 
contains about thirteen thousand observations and pre- 
sents internal evidence of great care and accuracy in its 
determinations. 
authorities as being with one exception the most import- 
ant photometric work that has ever been made. 

The principal paperof the evening was by Dr. S.C. 


Chandler, whose subject was Dreams of One Generation | 


of Astronomers, the Facts of the Next. The discourse 
lay at first along the line of the recent remarkable work 
of Vogel, the German spectroscopist. The speaker re- 
viewed very briefly the early history of the spectroscope, 
and showed how the great importance or discoveries, 
even that of Kirschoff, which showed the lines in the 


spectrum to indicate the nature of the source of the light, | 


were not at all appreciated even by the discoverers. The 
use of these as a measure of the orbital motion of stars 
in space would have been regarded as an idle dream by 
any of the earlier scientists. In 1941, Doppler showed 
the sharping or flatting of a musical note due respectively 
to its approach to or recession from the hearer, and he 
even suggested the extension of the same principle to 
light. It was, indeed, soon discovered that the motion 


of a body of light would be indicated by the displacement | 


of the lines of the spectrum. This, however, was very 
difficult to observe and, at the time, practically impos- 
sible to measure. It involved tue introduction of acom- 
parison spectrum, and this was by no means easy of ac- 
complishment. Even Huggins, as late as 1868, having 
made observations in proof of the principle, was unable 
to getany measures. Great advances have been made in 
this matter by Vogel at Pottsdam,Prussia. Within a few 
years, he has been able to photograph the spectra of 
stars and, at the same time and on the same plate, the 
spectrum of white light. This has fafforded the long- 
sought means ef comparison, and he has been able to 
secure some remarkable results. 

Dr. Chandler discussed here, for a few moments, 
some of the advantages of the photographic method. 
For observatioas of this nature, the light which is 
observed is that which comes through a very narrow 
slit. For various reasons—scintillation of the star, etc. 
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It has been characterized by the highest | 


has tested his results upon bodies which, like the planets, 
have their motions accurately determined, and has 
shown beyond question that his system is accurate and 
reliable. Some interesting results come directly from 
these measures, such, for instance, asthe direction in 
which the sun is moving in space. 

The Algol type of variable stars has been known for 
some hundred and twenty-five years, and astronomers 
have surmised the loss of ligkt of the star to be caused 
by the interposition of some dark or dim satellite; but 
th's has of course been only a hypothesis. Vogel, hav- 
ing turned his spectroscope to this star within tnree or 
four years, has actually proved this to be true, and from 
the wonderful relations of the mathematics of astronomy 
has determined whatthe relative sizes of Algol and its 
satellite are, their distance apart and the time of revolu- 
tion about each other. 

Some of the matters which are thus brought to the 
attention of astronomers are without a parallel in the 
solar system; such, for instance, as the revolution of 
bodies as large as our sun, or larger, about each other, 
in orbits of millions of miles diameter, in one or two 
days. 

The astronomy of a century ago had to deal with the 
solar system. To-day, the phenomena of the solar system 
form but asmall part of the astronomer’s work. It has 
to deal as well with exceedingly small quantities; in fact, 
the instrumental demands of astronomy of precision to- 
Gay are beyond the possibility of theartisan’s work. ‘The 
telescope, made as well as modern construction will 
allow, still has some flexibility. When it is horizontal, 
its lines are not the same as when in other positions, and 
‘even when vertical, the weight of the lens and of the 
tube itself exerts a compression on the tube, which 
| differs onthe two sides by a quantity measurable to the 
lastronomer. Difference in temperature, the heat of the 
observer’s body, the distortion ofthe instrument and the 
| circles from different causes, all exert their influence to- 
wards rendering the work of the astronomer inaccurate. 
‘The mere touch of a finger for a few moments to the lens 
of a telescope will give it sufficient difference in tempera- 
‘ture to be noticeable to the acute astronomer, and all 
‘such errors must be eliminated from his work, or else, 
remaining, render it at variance from exact truth. 

On account of the delicate nature of the errors which 
| have been attributed to these various causes, it has been 
| often said that our knowledge of the stars must presently 
' come to an end through the lack of sufficient accuracy to 
allow of itscontinuation. In this connection, however, 
the results of investigations of the past two years have 
thrown much light, and it has been shown that some of 
the errors attributed to these causes are in reality due 
|to some other phenomenon. The Variation of Latitude, 
| the investigation of which dates back hardly more than 
| eighteen months, has throwa new light upon obserya- 
| tlons which had previously shown themselves to be inac- 
| curate, and in the facts brought out in their reinvestiga- 
‘tion with the yariation of latitude ‘considered, the 
tendency is toward much better and more accurate 
astronomical results. The new element, which has 
|introduced a curious, apparently irregular error into all 
observations, when understood, allowed of the elimina- 
‘tion of this error, and the refinement of observations is 
'so much improved that we can now hope to observe, in 
| twenty years, motions so delicate that one hundred years 
| would have been necessary with the old methods. 
| In connection with this great advance, Vogel's 
reseaches take on a new interest, for with the elimination 
|of these errors he has been able to show that the motions 
‘of allof the fifty-one stars which hehas observed lie in 
the same direction. 

At the close of his paper, Dr. Chandler devoted a few 
| moments, in answer to questions, to the explanation of 
| the difference between the spectroscopic photography at 
|at Harvard Observatory and that of Vogel. The system 
‘used at Cambridge is that suggested by Zollner and pat 
linto practice by Secchi, whereby a prism placed before 
ithe object-class of the telescope affects the whole fleld 
equally; while with Vogel the slit permits but a few rays 
|to be observed. As a result ofthis, some investigations 
‘could not be undertaken with the Cambridge photographs, 
\that of the motion of Algol, for instance. 


At the close of this paper, Mr. W. D. Grier exhibited 
| some photographs of the moon, taken during a recent 
eclipse, and Mr. J. Ritchie, Jr., announced the discover y 
of Finlay’s periodic comet by Finlay himself, calling at- 
tention at the same timeto the scientific results of the 
observation of these objects. A paper by H. P. Curtis. 
|The Storm which Destroyed Minot’s Lighthouse, closed 
the meeting. The Society stands adjourned to the 
second Tuesday in October. 
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DEAFNESS. 


How can I bear never to hear the sound 
Of bird-notes floating on the summer air? 
How bear to feel but silence when around 


The sweet-voiced pines breath forth their holy prayer’ 


How can I bear not once to hear the sea 
Plash on the shore thro’ all the quiet night? 
Not once to catch its tones of mystery 
Bat know it only by the sense of sight? 


How can I bear the weary, silent years 
That lie before me ere again the voice 

Of those I love shall reach my deafened ears, 
Their loving tones shall make my heart rejoice? 


How can I bear to sit so dull and dumb 

While those about me, talking bright and gay, 
No longer with their pleasures to me come, 

So much my deafness seems to bar the way? 


How can I bear to be a thing apart 
Merely because [ can no longer hear? 
Must I lose all that to a loving heart 
Can make life anything but blank and drear? 


Father of a)l—of deaf and those that hear— 
Grant me calm strength to bear the silent years. 
Grant me a sympathy so deep, so clear, 
That I for others’ sorrows need not ears. 


—- — 


LITERATURE. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. a William Alexander, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. New York: Harper and 
Brovhers. 
This book of Bishop Alexander has already found a 

wide circle of readers, I believe. It is a rich and full ac- 
count, impressive in tone, vigorous in spirit, of Anglican 
church doctrine. A series of discussions, it was delivered 
before the faculty and students of Columbia College, ‘‘on 
subjects connected with the evidences of Christianity.” 

Many were interested to see the author when he 
visited Boston and Cambridge last year. He was a 
tremendously large figure, suggesting ia every line the 
power and vigorous insistence that are found in this, his 
book. The whole tone of the sermon, which he preached 
at the Episcopal school in Cambridge, was a firm on tole- 
rance of doubt not so particularly, but of hesitation, of 
weakness, of small-mindedness in whatever form it 
showed itself. His call was one to immediate work in the 
defence and exaltation of the church. 

So it is one guesses that the effect of these addresses 
in New York must have been of very great consequence 
to many who heard them. ‘I determined” (he says, in 
speaking of the inconsistency often felt to exist between 
man’s lonely origin and his highest aspirations,) ‘‘not to 
sadden the souls of those who think with narrow inter- 
pretations. The being who triumphs over the waves, who 
raises strains pervaded by ‘thoughts whose very sweet- 
ness giveth proof that they were born for immortality,’ 
may come from the humble amphioxus, or from some- 
thing lower still, ‘the dust of the ground.’ But heis the 
child of God by nature and made for a yet higher ton- 
ship. ‘Because ye are sons God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying Abba, Father.’ 
Then the first article of the creed will no longer be an 
opinion, but a conviction.” 

One has to wonder at the,writer’s science in the 
presence of an interpretation like this: ‘But ‘the origin 
of species by natural selection’ is an illogical mode of ex- 
pression. Howcan there be selection before there are 
species to select from?” 

One will feel from this passage and from othersin the 
course of the volume, that the place of apologist for the 
author would be a difficult one to fill; [ mean from the 
point of view ofa liberal. It is the personal spirit of the 
author, all through the volume, that one who may not ac- 
cept his doctrine will value and find a great pleasure and 
satisfaction in. I takeit that thisis a good timein the 
history of the world for liberals to gather in to them- 
selves, from many quarters, just this personal life of men 
with whom, in the past, in the present, they may differ in 
many respects; there will be a great increase of richness 
and reality in the nature of every one who will so 
broaden himself. 

To the orthodox mind, many of the Bishop’s discus- 
sions of fundamental dogmas will be of value; here is 
his summing up of the Incarnation; ‘Scientifically, it 
meets and masters the requirements of the law of hered- 
ity, of the mysterious and inextinguishable life of latest 
gemmules; it accords with the ascensional scale of the 
law of intervening force. Morally, it affords an excep- 
tioral origin for the exceptional Man; exceptional in 
leading a systematically predicted life; exceptional in 
declaring himself sinless; exceptional in the feeling He 
wakes centuries after His removal from earth; excep- 
tional in the historian whom His incarnation has found; 
exceptional in the issue of His life.” 

I could have wished the author had not cited Napo- 
leon again, to prove Christ’s divinity! I have read it 
from Anglicans, from Catholics, from all sorts and con- 
ditions of the orthodox mind, and from the very first it 
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has been ‘difficult’ tome. IhepeI find sympathizers in 
this, [ am sure. 
| I will repeat that itisthe personality of the author 
| which has given the book, for me, the real value that it 
jhas. ‘Take a delineation of ooe master of huiman na- 
ture, certainly not uponits finer and nobler side. Turn 
| to Swift’s direct and cynical portraiture, etched as if 
| with corrosive acid; yet not without some strange pathos 
| underlying its bitter humor. Read iton its right key, 
and you will find yourself listening to one who pireu- 
ettes and grimaces that you may not observe the tears 
in his eyes. He is tiredof the subjects in which he has 
too often revelled. He will no longer, (this is in his 
last days,) aim at carving out tumors in alabaster, or 
enshrining filth in the crystalcase of that transpare nt 
style. In his verses before his own death he 
“Shifts the scene to represent 
How those he loves his death lament.” 


And then the Bishop goes on to show how soon forgotten 


‘*Forgetfulness grows over us like the grass. We are less 
to the living than the shadow of the tree which falls upon 
the snow on our graves;” then contrasts with this ‘law 
of humanity,” the love of Christ which knows ne inter- 
ruption. 

It is a book of learning and many references; of 
doctrinal exposition and defence, presented with much 
that has a valueindependently. The book itself is done 
in the best style of the Harpers; it is loosely bound, 


praise is not much in itself, but directed toward an 
American pook it means a good deal. 


P. H. SavaGe. 


ART OuT OF Doors. By Mrs. Van Rensselaer. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Anything from the pen of Mrs. Van Rensselaer is 
greeted with pleasure, one is so sure that the matter is 
sound and clothed in attractive garb. Few women have 
so extensive a cultivation in general directions and in art 
in particular; certainly few that are members of ‘society’ 
as distinguished from the strictly literary circle. When- 
ever one reads her writings one is impressed anew with 
her solid basis of knowledge and her rigorously correct 
yet graciously merci ful taste. 

This book is interesting to the general reader, since 
it gives him canons of criticism and appreciation as 
regards the surroungings of a home, whether it be cot- 
tage or palace, for comfort or show. But itis especially 
of value to the person thatis a land owner at present 
or in prospect; for the latter case, indeed, most particu- 
larly. For it teaches the fundamental truth that the sur- 
roundings must be studied, developed, arranged before 
the choice of site for the dwelling is made. One 


applicable to America, is the right connection of lawn 
and house. How few lawns do we see that are not 
divided from the house by a drive-way or at least a path! 


not so placed that the princidal entrance is opposite its 


lawn, and then the drive-way can have no excuse for 
spoiling its effect. 
Landscape gardening in America is comparatively a 


treated are ready for our notice, certainly in the North 
and West. Most are too small, erroneously judged so by 
their owners, who have in mind such plans as are some- 
times seen in the South where certain of the old English 
families that settled there modelled after the ideals 
brought from the old country. Hence in the South to-day 
we sometimes find remains of such estates, generally 
now devastated and reverting to an uncultivated state in 
consequence of the war; a few are still kept up in the 
old careful way, so far as monetary possibilities allow, 
where the owner can ride for miles within his own en- 
closure amid foliage found only in sunny regions, never 
except at great expense of time, patience, and money in 
the cool North. 

Although a sentimental pleasure is foundin the con- 
templation and ownership of large estates, we as 
Americans should not encourage them, since the time for 
massing land in the power of one man is past; and while 
England is struggling with her troublesome land ques- 
tions, we must not take a backward step towards her 
and them. 

One fruitful source of blame to the landscape artist 
is an applied injustice. Too oftena careful and excel- 
lent plan is spoiled or frustrated by the obstinacy or 
misunderstanding of the proprietor of the land. Mrs. 
van Rensselaer pays our Fens the compliment—or, to be 
more correct, the artist Richardson a compliment—in 
designating our fine bridge ‘‘a quite perfect piece of 
handiwork.” 

The chapter on Out-Door Monuments is to be ear- 
nestly recommended to the notice of Park Commission- 
ers, to Boards of Aldermen, to all who have to select 
designs and situations for such monuments. One point 
seldom noted is the appropriateness of pose and garb. 





Many another statue or group besides the Auld Lang 


was Swift, not only, but were and have been all men: | 


with a certain generousness, and opens easily. Such | 


point upon which much insistence is laid, especially | 


Instead, the lawao should be united to the very founda- | 
tions of the house and lie along the principal front, but | 


centre. Tne ‘front door’ should be at the side of the! 


new art; only a few exceptional cases of fine estates so | 


Syne of Central Park ‘seems to Cry out ¢ 


its head.’ Certainly one feels a pj; _ 





less heroes that bear our storms jp thea te 
The book would not be complete Withee" 

to the Chicago World’s Fair and its gn," 

scape artist, who not only planned jn y,.® 


SOG pa 
but actually created the site for the "rata 


Plan, a 
declared superior to the results for the great = 


sition of 1889; and if pictures and Scrint a 
relied upon, this statement is not ay mee 
To Frederick Law Olmsted also is dye o., 
May his successors be his equals! [t gy, ail 
the fault of Mrs. Van Rensselaer if py), a 
elevated as to require from our artists, aa 
art commissions only the best. Bis 
MARIE A, Mo, 
| SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN Cit poy By 3 
er Hurst, D. D., LL. D. New York: 4 rper & ee 
I consider this a valuable work. [t j, ail 
the point of view of a churchman who bas 
purpose than to exhibit in order the ditteres: 
the life and activity of hischurch. Woh; ,,,. 
personal opinion there is lies in the Ga 
|cism and statement from the church point of ‘a 
this is entirely as it should be. A history o¢ , 


ue 


ian Church, to be used as this will be used, ¢y 
,could not well be written by any one 
| with the church to-day. I believe 


it does not 

be a critical handling of essential points, po 
statement and history of the various movemeny 

| Meg: 

| In illustration I may cite these few linn 


| up a two-page discussion of Arianism: “Typ , 
| troversy was remarkable for its wide extent 
number and character of the men engaged jy) 


laughed at it as a fight over a Greek Jette * 
volved the very heart of Christianity. };, 
| Christianity from ever dwindling away into, 


| ligion of culture, a philosophy, without Saving 
‘by bringing it into the full consciousness of j 
jorigin. Many of the Arians were men in th Pg 
|pathy with the Christian faith, but they ag 


probably could not, see the full logical red 
views.” 

This does not go very deeply into Arianisp 
fact, do the two pages reveal with any greg, 
the significance and true meaning of this gy 

controversies on Christ. It gives in OUiLige hy 
eral movement. However, the author 
his own work by references at the head of @ 
For instance, at the head of the chapteby 
| the above is taken are given :—‘' Authority 
Henry Newman, ‘The Arians of the Founk& 
Groatkin, ‘Studies in Arianism,’ ‘Arian Cov 
The book 1s divided into five parts. Pal 
Early Church, (A. D. 30-750); II. The Medien 
(750-1517); LI. The Reformation (1517-lity 
The Modern Church in Europe (1558-189); J 
Chureh in the United States (1492-152.) Uniel 
are two divisions; first, The Colonial Period 
The National Period. In this last are some thy 
ters, tracing the separation of church and 
Revival of 1800, and then chapters on the varies 
‘inations, studies on Anti-slavery Reform, Te 
Reform, Christian Union, Missions, the Amer 
| pit, the Theology of the American Church. 
| Of the Roman Church the author writes: ‘T 
leaders of American Roman Catholicism are LF 
to impress upon the public mind the loyalty d 
co-religionists to American institutions and We 
ciation of modern science. The task ‘s vey 
and cannot be accomplished, unless much of & 
forgotten. When the Roman Pope ceases Ww 
clicals for his American children, and to give? 
advice as to their duty, and when the Romasfr 
is no longer called upon to furnish the chief ins 
for Roman Catholic institutions in the United Si 
when it is once for all acknowledged that the & 
of the American Roman Catholic is not to the al 
Vatican, but to the country whose liberties be a 
will be time to acknowledge that Americtt 
Catholicism is in harmony with true America® 
and the latest science.” 

So much for the Roman church. [n this p= 
one that I will quote concerning Unitarianisa, & 
makes friends and foes: “The Unitariso 0 
arose as a protest against the old Calvinist * 
fostered by the intellectual atmosphere 0! New 2 
and the decline of spiritual religion. I ™®’ 
thrown out many of those positive elements whi 
jt to historic Christianity. Some of its 
have adopted the extreme of German rationsii 
others adhere to the border-land of the orthode! 

Of Channing he says: ‘Channing was 80 
bued with the Spirit of Christ; and thous! %° 
rise to the full conception of his divinity, 
Master with a profound reverence and 4 me 
On all questions of Christ’s sinlessness and . 
the fulness of his manifestation of God * 
entirely othodox ground, and nothing could . 
congenial to him than the presen’ shallow rs 
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sm which shields itself under the Unitarian 


;naganil 
semi -pas® i 





Mrs. Humphry Ward is writing a new novel—a com- 


panion work to Robert Elsmere and David Grieve. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


ye eye end of the book are two appendices, giving the M. Charles Wagner, the author of Youth—a work | UNCANNY, THOUGH FAMILIAR. 
~ on of churches in the United States. In his} which is attracting wide attention—is an Alsatian, and It certainly did look a bit uncanny. The room was 
so _ che author writes : “No part of the treatment| was born in 1852. His father was a clergyman, and so large, well-lighted, and very silent. There wasa light 
i . <> delicate, or conducted with so much misgiv-| was his father’s father; so it was not unnatura) that the | table near one of the windows, and on the table was a 
vi “a ' the various American denominations. | son should follow that vocation himself. He worked in mechanical apparatus of some sort, with wires which 
fait ess bas been uppermost in mind throughout, | country parish at first and then went to Paris, where passed through the window and out into the night beyond. 
"= - » great pleasure to welcome any sugges-| he preached to the Protestant French and labored to | At the table a man sat; sometimes he spoke a word or 
\tever quarter, where there may seem the] ameliorate the condition of the poor. His now famous | two into the flaring mouth of a tube that rose from the 
: hat bigh impartiality which is essential to] pook has passed through three editions in France. | table, in a curiously snake-like curve. He held another 
ast 14 ; ‘ tn . | . . 
sny one who makes bold e-em and would lead others, The following books are announced for publication by | tube to his ear, as he spoke; but whet message thus 
vong the paths of History.” Harper & Brothers: Phillips Brooks, by the Rev. Arthur | ®™me to him, those in the silent room behind him had no 
aiVvUe * . S , 
—_ Brooks, D.D., and George William Curtis, an address, | ™eans of guessing. ae 
NOTES. by John White Chadwick, both in the Black and White Por ihe te * . i al ‘ . 
. : ‘ " z along table in the centre o e room, twen 
‘andet has arranged with Messrs. Ginn &|5eries; Heather and Snow, a novel, by George Mac ih ae The toate acitenne a Gee pe 
A Donald; The Love-Affairs of an Old Maid, by Lillian] Women sat. they were there ev y 
a volume of selections from his works and ; ’ not to speak: ituatior hich, considering their sex 
; , is V The ; | Bell; Practical Lawn-Tennis, by James Dwight, M. D.; © speak; a6 on Ww hee ering ’ 
; : piece specially for this volume. The book ; ’ y . ‘ " h 
as W ae : end eollewe clenee ; | and a new revised edition of Yolande, by William Black. | WS {0 itself uncanny. For each held to her ear with 
g for use in high school and college c ~aPigaN ; :  Ganaue one hand a rubber conductor fastened to a flexible green 
ially annotated for this nee by Professor : The new = reviaed edition * App gs ap tube; but none had any means of speaking, in herturn, 
veank W. Freeborn of the Boston Latin School. Guide to the United States — Canada hed conta = to Whatever, out of the night, the distant, the Invisible, 
rhe latest literary sensation in England is a novel illustrated description of the Columbian Exposition, with 


the singular tithe of The Heavenly Twins, in three 
a ee . by Miss Sarah Grand, author of Ideala, etc. 

s interesting novel issued some time since by 

Publishing Company, New York, is now out 
Part LI. is now in press and will be ready in a 
twdays. The Cassell Company, in anticipation of the 
eve demand that will be made for this work during the 
Sommer nths, have decided to issue it complete in one 

e of about 700 pages, in their popular Dollar Series, 
h binding. 


as5 


Neely, Chicago, announces that he will soon 
le Tom’s Cabin in half vellum and paper cover, 
s edition of Reveries of a Bachelor. 


jasue Une 


samme as Lb 


Among the late publications of D. Appleton & Co. are: 
Wanderings Southern Waters, by Edward Harri-on 
Barker—the waters being those ofthe south of France; 
Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Ethics, Vol. II.; Elisée 
Reclus’s The Earth and its Inhabitants, translated by 
stein and A. H. Kean; Dr. Glazebrook’s Laws 

s of Matter, edited by Sir John Lubbock; 
yok of Greek and Latin Palaography by Edward 
M. Thompson, Librarian of the British Museum; An Atlas 
f Astronomy by Sir Robert 8S. Ball; new popular editions 

Lecky’s histories of England and Ireland jin the 18th 


by 


EB. G. Rave 


ana rt 


H. Ellis announces The New Bible and its New 
Uses, by Joseph Henry Crooker, author of Jesus Brought 
Back, Problems in American Society, etc. This book 
resents in a readable and earnest way the results of the 
ner biblical criticism, and redeems the Bible for the 
I's practical use. What are manifestly errors in the 
eare pointed out, the claim of the Bible for itself is 
shown, and its value as an authority argued. Appendices 
present analysis of certain portious of the Bible text, il- 
lustrating the method of accretion and amalgamation of 
the early writings, to which are added discussions on 
hecy and the Resurrection, with tables presenting 
mmplete Bible chronology according to latest critical 


leepor ; 
iscoverles. 


re0. 


Maarten 


tories, The 


Maartens, the author of those fine Dutch 
Sin of Joost Aveling and God’s Fool, both 
rittea in English, is now about 35 years old. He was 
ducated at a German grammar school and a Dutch uni- 
ersity, and having traveled much is master of several 
hodern languages, as nis use of English in his novels 
bemoustrates. 
When Mr. Gladstone went to Biarritz on his vacation 
* took a copy of Mrs. L. T. Meade’s Medicine Lady 
rth him, and not only read it, but liked it. He thought 
ue character of Dr. Digby beautiful, and the parts that 
‘ated to Miss Timmins, and to the Lancasters, their 


“acked fires, the utter dreariness of their home, etc., 
cellent. 


in’s 
0 appear in a second edition: ‘‘Never has the 


role duty of man to the horse been laid down more 
early and pleasantly; and though man is led to expect 
great « 
rse, n 


hotan item can be deducted from the duty. You 


€ bound t 





ame him? 


uid dese 
escri 


€ 48 a thorough horseman.” 
Matth 


“ln. 


His 
retary for India, is editing them. 
Mias H 
Pack, 
PUblishe 


Ler secon 


The London Saturday Review says of Mr. H. C. Mer- 
Road, Track and Stable—which, hy the way, is 


leal more than he will ever get in return from the 


) treat him well and kindly, and very possibly 
promised in the opening sentence, ‘he will fur- 
vUsiness or pleasure to the best of his ability ;’ 


be Will almost surely not ‘repay you with affection.’ 

I. ery ‘ < . 7 

thong v'D is @ man who loves and has studied horses; 
— 1€\s something more ‘than to their virtues ever 
J,’ and ‘t 


‘o their faults extremely blind,’ who shall 
He is, in fact, what we suppose he himself 


ew Arnold’s ‘Letters’ are to brought out in the 
old friend, George Russell, the Under 


elen Gray Cone’s first volume of poems, Oberon 
°riginally published by Cassell & Co., will be 
4 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the publishers 


other new and important features. 


D. Lothrop Company announce as nearly ready: Rev. 
J. F. Cowan’s Endeavor Doin’s down to the Corners, a 
quaint, keen, graphic description of the Christian En- 
deavor work accomplished ina country village. It is 
told in the droll Yankee aernacular with all those odd 
phrases and bits of humor peculiar to the Yankee tongue, 
and it shows the real scope of this grand work as no 
statistics could. 


The present interest in subjects connected with the 
study of Sociology has led Professer Charles R. Hender- 
son, of the University of Chicago, to prepare An Intro- 
ductlon to the Study of the Dependent, Defective and 
Delinquent Classes, which will be published about June 1 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston and Chicago. This book 
is adapted for use as a text-book, for personal study, for 
teachers’ and ministers’ institutes, and for clubs of public- 
spirited men and women engaged in considering some of 
the most grave problems of society. The author has 
given years of study and research to these problems, 
having been practically connected with boards of direct- 
ors and trustees of various associations and institutions, 
arbitration boards, etc. Thechapters have been tested 
by use in the class-rooms of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. A limited edition 
only will be printed from type, no plates being made. 
Singularly Deluded isthe title of a remarkable novel 
of incident by the author of Ideala, The Heavenly Twins, 
etc., which will appear immediately in Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. Itis said to be astory which will 
hold the reader in suspense up to the closing 'page. 

A new novel by David Christie Murray, entitled A 
Wasted Crime, will be the next volume in Harper’s Frank- 
lin Square Library. 
Phillips Brooks in Boston: Five Years’ Editorial Es- 
timates, by M. C. Ayres, editor of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser is announced by Geo. H. Eilis for speedy 
publication. This book presents vivid and lifelike rep- 
resentations of the vital characteristics of the bishop’s 
personality and power,and of the marked events in his 
career. The volume will contain an Introduction by 
Rev. W. J. Tucker, D.D., Professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary and President-elect of Dartmouth 
College. 
F. T. Neely, Chicago, is about concluding the purchase 
of all plates and copyrights of Opie Read’s books, this 
owing to the late failure of Mr. Read’s publishers. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Stories from Scribner. New York: 
Boston: For Sale by Damrell and 


STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Upham. Price, 50c. 
LITERARY CouRTSHIP. By Anna Fuller. New York: G. P. 

. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by Damrell and Upham. 
Price, $1.00. 


A WASHINGTON SYMPHONY. By Mrs. William Lamont Wheeler. 
New York G.P. Puinam’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by Dam- 
rell and Upham. Price, $1.00, 


WOMEN OF THE VALOIS CuuRT. By Imbert De Saint-Amand, 
Trans'ated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. ‘ 
Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by Damrel] and Upham. 
Priee, $1.25. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 


A Farce. By W.D. Howells. Black 


For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


THE RIvaLs. By Francois Coppee. 
New York: Harper and Brothcrs. 
Clarke & Co. Price, 50c. 

A TILLYLOS88 SCANDAL. By J. M. 
Coryell & Co. 

THE GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST INTERPRETATIONS. 


Price, 50c. 


Barrie. New York: Lovell. 


the New Testament. By Orello Cone,D.D. New York: G. P 
Putnam's Sons. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co 
Price, $1.75. 


MARKED ‘PERSONAL.’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price. 50c. 


COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM: INDIAN CORN. 
Prose and Verse. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co 
Price, 40c. 

RAFTMATES: A STORY OF THE GREAT RIVER. By Kirk Monroe 
New*York: Harper and Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 

THE STORY OF A STORY: And other Stories. 
thews. New York: Har 


By Anna Katherine Green. New York 
ston: For Sale by W. B.Clarke & Co 


By Brander Mat 





4 volume of verse, The Ride to the Lady 








New York: Charies 


and White Series. New York: Harper and Brothers. Boston: 


Black and White Series. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. 


A Study of 
the Teaching of Jesus and its Doctrinal Transformations iu 


A Garland of Tributes in 


r and Brothers. Boston: For Sale 


was presently to speak to her. 
°° 
Every one of the women gave a sudden jump. Out 
of the unknown, as if to each separately, had come a 
message. It was not as solemn a message as the occa- 
sion seemed to call for; it was ‘‘Holloa!” Andas with 
one voice, the twenty women said ‘‘Holloa!” in answer; 
and then turned exceedingly pink at having acted from 
unconscious cerebration, and answered a telephone cali, 
as amatter of course, though there was no possible 
vehicle to convey their answer. 
Pind 
For the conductor they held belonged to a long-dis- 
tance telephone; a very long-distance telephone. And 
the women of the Woman’s Press Club, sitting in the 
parlor of a Boston hotel, listened, as a matter of course 
and very pleasurably, to a recitation given for their ben- 
efit by their friend, Mrs. Barker, far away in Chicago. 
Over well-nigh two thousand miles of separating space, 
the well-known voice came, familiar, low and clear; and 
its sweet, quaint reproductions of the songs of many 
birds seemed sung at one’s very side. 
* * 
- 
We are used to many such marvels; but to everyone, 
now and then, there comes a-visiting a sudden sense of 
wonder; a something unsought, inexplicable, that 
seems to strike a silence into the working-day world 
and make familiar happenings show forth, for the time, 
their intrinsic strangeness. We all know the feeling. 
Sometimes it comes at twilight, and we marvel at our- 
selves that we can see so calmly the light of the world 
go down 1n darkness, and so tranquilly make us ready to 
lie down in that darkness, and freely submit ourselves to 
the on-coming of an all-annihilating unconsciousness. 
Sometimes it comes to us as we ride in an open electric car, 
through the wide, silent, starlit spaces beyond the city’s 
confining walls; when we whirlonward as with witch- 
wings; and the Power that bears us we can see only 
in occasional strange, uncanny blinks and snaps of vio- 
let flame, and hear only in a low, hissing whirr. What 
would our good New England forbears have thought of 
sucharide? The chasse-galérie of the Canadian folk- 
legend were hardly intrinsically more marvellous. Only 
the force that bears us on has no fear of the sacred 
Name; and the voyager may speak it, and yet passon 
his way unscathed. ‘ 
°° 
Sometimes this sense of the uncanny in the familiar 
comes to us as we stand on the station platform at night, 
waiting for thetrain. Weare not the first to know of 
the train’s approach; before we see or hear it, a voice as 
it were beneath our feet springs into life; the eerie, 
thrilling, shrilly vibrant voice of the electric alarm- 
bell. And then a distant shining spark comes on and on, 
untilit grows to anawful Eye of burning flame; and 
there is a wild hissing, an earth-shaking rumble;—and 
we face it all, with but a yawn at having been obliged to 
waitaminute or two behind schedule time; and at a 
signal it bears us onour way. 
7" 
To touch a tiny bell, and give a word of summons to 
a box fastened to our wall—andlo! ‘The friend with 
whom we would exchange a word speaks with kind 
voice at our very ear, from who knows how far away— 
a mile, a hundred miles, athousand miles—it is all as 
one, to this greater Power than ever was Aladdin’s 
genie, that we have lured from his throne in the 
invisible and harnessed to our service. 
> * 
With the sense of the uncanny in the familiar, there 
:;comes another sense not less compelling, not less 
‘| strange; the sense of heart-wrenched resentment over 
the yet unconquered, the seemingly unconquerable. The 


.| more the spirit within us realizes how many undreamed-of 
triumphs have been won over the strait and cruel limita- 
tions of natural forces, the more bitterly does it chafe 
against the barriers which natural forces still are able to 
-| inexorably set up. The train is late which is bringing our 





by W.B.Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 


heart’s beloved from far distance; but the telegraph will 
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ask for us, and swift bring answer at just what point of 
its course the train is delayed, and why, and for how 
long. But when our heart’s beloved is on the waste, 
wide sea -wiat then? We who boast our conquests over 
natural elements, with what more compelling voice can 
we speak, than the voices which sobbed their prayers, a 
thousand years ago,out into unanswering, dim sea-space? 
Even like them we must wait, unknowing, until the sea 
gives up its secrets; perhaps until the sea gives up its 
dead. 
o/? 

With the aid of instruments of precision unimaginable 
to old-time medicine, we may know, to-day, just what is 
at fault with the heart whose broken rhythm blanches 
the lips; just where, in the lung, is the tiny plague-spot 
that 

by and by will make life’s mueic mute, 
And, ever widening, silence all. 

But what does all this avail, while Nature keeps still 
her inexplorable Sphinx-silence as to what may give back 
that heart its rhythm and bid that plague-spot cease to 
be! 

°° 

From far and far away—from half across a wide con- 
tinent—we may hear the voices of our own, answering in 
love-words to our eager call. But what power shall 
bridge that awful gulf that may open in any moment of 
our sunniest day, across which not all the gold jn all 
eaath’s coffers, nor all the magic of love’s high passion 
can buy the back-coming of one word! 

>’ = 
7 

The power we wield over Nature—the Power in 
in Nature which mocks at our baftlement—how familiar 
are both, and both how strange and terrible! Well does 
Browning contrast the ‘‘petty ‘Done, with the Undone 


vast!” 
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The Agassiz Association. 


Tne Massachuset's State Assembly of the Agassiz 
Association extends to the public a cordial invitation to 
attend the Sixth Annual Convention, to be held at the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Cambridge, Tuesday, 
May 30th, 1893. To all who enjoy the study of the 
Natural Sciences the exercises caunot fail to be of in- 
terest. 

The programme of the morning session, opening at 
10 o'clock, includes an address of welcome by Mr. Albert 
H. Hall, and addresses by Dr. T. W. Harris on, The Sur- 
face of the Ground, Mr. W. F. Ganong on Some Coming 
Changes in Botanical Study, and Mr. Hl. E. Sawyer on 
The Relation of Chemistry to Modern Civilization. The 
afternoon session will be opened with an address by Presi- 
dent Harlan H. Ballard, after which the annual reports 
will be presented and the election of officers will be 
held. 

The Museum, on Oxford Street north of Memorial 
Hall, will be open all day, giving ample opportunity for 
members and visitors to examine the collections. At the 
close of the Convention there will be an an excursion to 
Norumbega. Itis hoped that allinterested in the Agas- 
siz Association and its work will not fall to be present at 
this meeting. 





The Institution for the Blind, 


On June 6, at 3 o'clock, p.m., will be held in Boston 
Theatre the Commencement erercises of The Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. Tickets may be obtained at 
the office of the Institution, 37)Avon Place. The annual 
exhibition of this school ably introduces the Commence- 
ment Season, as we have learned to regard the month of 
June. The Institution graduates this year seven boys 
and one girl, this number of students having creditably 
completed the prescribed course of study in the literary, 
musical and industrialdepartments. The marked success 
in higher institutions of learning and in active life which 
many former graduates have achieved bears sure testi- 
mony to the excellent training which students receive ip 
this school. 

The public continues to express generous and un- 
stinted appreciation of this beneficent work; this giving 
to the sightless the inner light of cultured intellect and 
the manual dexterity which is so important to them in 
any walk of life or struggle with circumstances. They 
do not ask charity; they ask only a training equivalent 
to that which the seeing obtain in the public sciools of 
the state. 

The graduates will receive their diplomas from the 
hand of M. John S. Dwight, a life-long friend to the 
school. The several lines ef school work and the unique 
manner of presentation by the pupils cannot fail to 
interest those who may be able to be present on the 
occasion. Willie Elizabeth Robin and Tommy Stringer 
with other children from the kindergarten will take part 
in a most interesting exercise. Mr. Harvey N. Shepard 
will speak on the importance of raising the debt and of 
securing a liberal endowment fund, so that this essential 
adjunct to the school may be in a condition to do its best 
work. Hon. George S. Hale will preside. No admission 
cards are required for the upper gallery of the Theatre. 





Manfred With Schumann’s Music. 


The Thursday Club of South Boston invited so many 
of the friends of its members as would comfortably fill 
the parlors of Mrs. Harrison Loring’s residence to assist 
at an entertainment given to close its season of stady | 
and work, on Friday evening of last week. This was the 
production of Byron’s ‘Manfred’ with Schumann’s music. 
The resources of this Club, of which Mrs. Theodore W. 
Fisher is president, are such that it was unnecessary to 
go outside its membership except for the male voices in 
the musical numbers and the assistance of Miss Hattie 
Goddard, soprano, and Mr. Boos on the horn. 

Of the spoken parts, that of Manfred was taken by! 
Mrs. Albertina Hayward, whose recitation compared 
favorably and most satisfactorily with that given by 
Mr. Riddle under more ambitious conditions a couple of 
seasons ago; the Chamois Hunter, by Mrs. John A. 
Stetson; the Witch of the Alps, by Mrs. E. A. Charch; | 
Nemesis, by Miss Grace Clarke; Astarte, by Mrs. Joseph 
C. Storey; Herman and Manuel, by Mrs. Burnham and 
Mrs. Draper; the Incantation, by Mrs. Harrison Loring; 
the Abbot, by Mrs. Fisher; the Destinies, by Mrs. E. 8S. 
Boland, Mrs. Charles T. Gallagher and Mrs. George O. 
Jenkins; the Spirits, by Mrs. Charles E. Pierce, Mrs. 
James T. Hoxtable and Mrs. Jos. 8. Dean. The burden 
of the recital, of course, fell upon Mrs. Hayward, bat 
the artistic excellence of her finished and impressive 
reading was reflected and sustained by the intelligent 
and appreciative support of the other characters. 

The instruments! numbers—the familiar overture and 
entr’acte—were given on the piano, in four-hand arrange- 
ment, by Miss Richardson and Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. James 
and Miss Goodrich, respectively; the incidental music, ! 
accompanying spoken parts, by Mrs. Goodrich. The' 
quartette was composed of Miss Hattie Goddard, Mrs‘ 
Dean, Mr. L. W. Britt and Mr. D. P. Goodrich, who also ' 
carried the solos; Miss Goddard’s fresh and beautiful 
voice being heard delightfully in ‘Che Blue Depths 
of the Waters.’ The performance of this music, 
indeed, demonstrated how much may be done by a sincere 
and artistic treatment of this composition without the 
accessories of the orchestra. Entirely free from preten- 
tiousness, it had the great charm of intelligent and 
faithful expression of the spirit of both the music and 
the poem. 

The Thursday Club of South Boston is a young asso- 
ciation; this is its second year; but the fruits of its 
work are greatly enjoyed by those who are privileged to 
share in them. 











MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES, 





The New England Magazine for June opens with an 
interesting paper dealing with the men and times of 
the Bostos Tea Party. It is fully illustrated with repro- 
ductions of old and scarce engravings of the period and 
is written by Francis E. Abbot. Price Collier gives the 
history of The Old Meeting House in Hingham, Mass., 
the first church organized in America. The article is 
finely illustrated by M. Lamont Brown. Katharine Lee 
Bates contributes a long poem on The Funeral of Phil- 
lips Brooks. Charlotte Forten Grimke gives a pleasant 
chapter of her Personal Recollections of the poet Whit- 
tier. Thereis an instalment of Benjamin Penhallow 
Shillaber’s autobiography, Experiences during many 
Years. Charles Frederick Danforth writes a paper on 
Trout Fishing in New England, which is seasonable at 
this time, and is filled with useful information for the 
lovers of the fly and rod. Itis illustrated by Jo. H. 
Hatfield and H. Martin Beal. Prof. Julius E. Olson of 
the University of Wisconsin contributes an able and 
judicial acconnt of Norway’s Struggle for Political 
Liberty. Mrs. Helen Campbell’s serial, John Ballantyne, 
American, is continued. Edith Mary Norris, the poet 
and storywriter, conducts a department of Household 
Science and Art, of interest to the lady readers of the 
Magazine. 


A charming essay in the June Atlantic is called A 
National Vice, by H.C. Merwin. Mr. Merwin’s paper 
is a deprecation of the intense love which Americans have 
for doing things in companies, and their equally strong 
avoidance for themselves, and intolerance for others, of 
independence in action when accompanied with privacy. 
Enaui, which we are led to believe isoften the result of 
the tendency which Mr. Merwin deprecates, is the sub- 
ject of aclever essay by Miss Repplier, who, although 
she does not tell us how to escape from it permanently, 
enables us to escape from it for the length of time which 
it takes us to read the article itself. Rodolfo Lanciani’s 
new paper, called New Facts Concerning the Pantheon, 
which opens this number of the Atlantic, is another in- 
stance of this writer’s power in presenting in a living and 
entertaining way asubject which has great possibilities 
of dryness. Most people who should endeavor to give 
facts. however new, about the Pantheon, would inevitably 
lapse in*o dullness and prosiness; but Professor Lan- 
ciani tel's ro brightly and concisely what be has to tell, 
that one wishes discoveries in Rome were more frequent 


| which should be read in connection with th; 


=—=— 


Sis My ; 
Irving Manatt’s Reminiscences of Dr. Schliemann, ny 


article, written by une who knew Dr. Schliemany 


gives an intimate account of the home life of the a 
arch#ologist, of his family, and of his persona) chars, 
teristics. , 

Senator Lodge and Mrs. Burnett take the head of » 
column inthe current number of St. Nicholas, ang oe 
the praises of the national capital, to which Mrs. Bur. 
nett gives the name, ‘The City of Groves au Bowery 


certainly a more pleasing title than ‘City of Magniticen 
Distances.’ Mr. Lodge’s sketch gives the important fie 
and legends connected with the city’s past, and commends 
the wisdom that set apart a truly nationa City for the 


capital. Mrs. Burnett approaches the subject from the 
point of view most suitable to young readers. Jp grace: 
ful and poetic style weare told why Washinvton sp yald 
be a paradise for children. Both articles are fyljy » 

strated. Boys will learn from Mr. Davidson's sketey o» 
the Vesuvius just what is to be expected from this mg, ¥ 
novelty. How gun-cotton will act when bronght jn: 


contact with an enemy’s vessel we do not yet know hy 
one can imagine that the testimony as to its effect wi be 
from those who were at some distance. Draw ngs ang 
diagrams make clear the construction of this latest Yan. 
kee notion in warfare. Lieutenant-Commander ¢. w 
Sturdy, U.S. N., explains the Weather-Map of the Ocegy 
and gives due praise to the compilers of this jnyalygy), 
guide to mariners. Since it is written for young pe pl 
the sketch is undoubtedly just what will interest 
entertain their elders. 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for Jug 
accompanies an account of Mr. W. Y. Baker's collectip, 
of paintings (than which it woutd be hard to flod a better 
collection of modern pictures.) It is called ‘a royg) 
bird’ and is a photogravure from the original of Andrey 
C. Gow. The opening article is onthe Royal Academy 
Exhibition and is illustrated with numerous studies of 
Sir Frederic Leighton's picture ‘Rizpah.’ The distip. 
guished art critic, Mr. Frederick Wedmore, discusses 
British Etching and his article is illustrated with the 
work of such British etchers as F. 
Wm. Strang, and Charles Holroyd. 


abd 


Seymour Haden 


A novelty in magazine literature will be introduced by 
S. S. McClure, who has secured for the first issue of bjs 
magazine a real dialogue between W. D. Howells an 
Professor H. H. Boyesen, who have been intimate frienis 
for more than twenty years. Inthis dialogue Mr. Howey 
tells much that is new about his early home, his my 
paper correspondence workin Venice, his attemps @ 
his return from abroad to secure a footing in journiim 
and literature. The same issue of the magazine wi 
contain eight portraits of Mr. Howells, taken at differen 
periods of his life. 

Our Little Men and Women for June is an exceptionally 
good number. It opens with a poem by Mary D. Brive, 
and the frontspiece accompanies the verse. Other articles 
that will commend themselves are, A Little Columbian 
Grandpapa, The House that was Made for Me, Thre 
Little Gold-Diggers, andthe Clock o’ the Year. There 
are other illustrated poems and stories by writers sug- 
gestive of good things and bright. 

The June Arena isa mammoth number. Itis probably 
the largest magazine ever published as a monthiy issue of 
a review, containing one bnndred and sixty-four pages, 
of which one hundred aad forty-four are in the body of 
the magazine, and twenty pages of carefully written 
book reviews by such well-known critics as Rey. W. H 
Thomas, D. D., of Chicago, Helen Campbell, Hattie C. 
Flower, Hamlin Garland, and the editor of the Arena 
Among the leading papers in this notable anniversary 
issue are: ({nsanity and Genius, by Arthur McDonald; 
The Liberal Churches and Scepticism, by Marion D. 
Shutter, D. D.; Arsenic versus Cholera, by R. B. Leach, 
M. D., is interesting and timely; Women Wage-earners 
in the West, Helen Campbell; Does the Country Demand 
the Free Coinage of Silver, by A. C. Fisk; Save the 
American Home, a striking economic paper, by I. E. 
Dean; Islam, Past and Present, by Prof. F. W. Sanders, 
one of the most scholarly religious essays,of recent times, 
and should be read by all interested in obtaining a correct 
idea of what Mohammedanism is; Union for Practical 
Progress, by the Editor, a strong plea for the union of 
progressive and reformative impulses for ed ucational and 
practical work. Mr. Flower also contributes 4 striking 
paper, entitled Parisian Fasbionable Folly versus Amer 
can Common Sense, which deals with the dress refor@ 
movement now being so vigorously pushed by the Nation 
al Council of Women of America. This paper is hand- 
somely illustrated, containing twelve or fourteen large 
photogravures of Boston ladies in the new reform co 
tumes. Mrs. Frances E. Russell, Chairman of the Dress 
Committee of the National Council, also contributes 2 
paper on Freedom in Dress. One of the most striking 


features of this issue is a symposium advocating oe 
charms of the Maize as the national flower. 
symposium a number of eminent writers coutribute. 
Altogether this is a most notable issue of this 
progressive review, and no readers of magazines ° 
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if they could ke reported by so clever a writer. A paper 


pass it by. 
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As 
Irrigation in th 
popular Science 

"eg Howard Shinn, who describes practical methods 


Charles _enits, illustrating both with ;handsome cuts. | ®0 Englishman of family and wealth married an Indian 
and opie Be copeludes in this number his essay on |gitl of Hudson’s Bay and took her home, with results 
Here oy bai - of Natural Selection, which has attracted | naturally mixed, but better than might have been ex- 
the Ina ante n from thoughtful evolutionists. The | pected. The fourth in the series of Lippincott’s Notable 
y ol ry tse of Tobacco, comprising the use of |Storles—The Philosophers, by Geraldine Bonner—deals 
Ceremonial 


-.eepse and sacrifice and in the operations of | with an extraordinary wedding, in which the men con- 
aes dpeaelnionr It is illustrated. 
‘Ambition,’ a play in one act, by Johanna Staats, has a 
double love-story. The Athletic Series is continued in an 
ihustrated artiele on Amateur Rowing, by John F. Hune- 
In the Journalist Series, Theodore Stanton des- 


jicine-men, is described by John Hawkins. 


1 

fe pin , vic Study of the Yuruks,a wandering people 
» varkey, is contributed by Alcide T. M. @’Andria. The 
satnees, dress, and dwellings of this people are shown in 
et ns. An article describing the Phenomena of 


neath Battle is contributed by George L. Kilmer. 
ertain Adaptations of Seeds and Fruits, which serve to 
rable and resist unfavorable influences, are 
J. W. Folsom. James MacDonald’s inter- 
nt of East Central African Customs is con- 
ed in this number. Frank H. Eaton describes the 
ody Tides and Marshes. Sir Archibald Geikie 
‘ye subject of the usnal Sketch and Portrait. 
:'s Summer Vacation is the title of the open- 
srticle in Harper’s Magazine for Jane. The writer is 
; Gilmer Speed, and the artist whose hard-working 
described is William M. Chase, president of the 
\merican Artists. The illustrations of the 
are from paintings by Mr. Chase, and photographs 
. studio-home on Long Island. The second and con- 
v article by Thomas A. Janiver, on The Evolution 
rk, also appears in the Jane Harper’s with two 
ir illustrations by Howard Pyle. An insight 
lay life of royalty is given in an an illustrated 
(he Empress of Austria, by One of the Ladies 
Her Court. Vivisection and Brain Surgery, by W. W. 
Keen, M. D., summarizes the results of all experiments 
» the heroic treatment of the human brain. The number 
Mr. A. Conan Doyle’s story, The 
vefugees, reaches its conclusion in a thrilling climax 
which equals in interest any of the other situations in 
ng romance. The Handsome Humes, a new 
y William Black, opens) entertainingly, and the 
June installment of Miss Woolson’s Horace Chase is 


{ New Y 
aps ana 
every 


ape ron 


) fiction. 


bis sti 
j 


nove 


punctuatcd with an exciting episode. Pogit Way, by 
Grace Livingston Furniss, is a story of New England 
fe of unusual insightjand oumor, and Mr. W. T. Smedley 
has embellished it with eleven charming character illus- 
trations. New France Under British Rule, by Henry 


s Nelson, is a description of the habitant of Quebec 
who loves France and obeys Great Britain. 

Brete Harte contributes the opening story for the 
Idler for Jane, entitled An Ingénue of the Sierras, illus- 
trated by nine pictures by A. S. Boyd. This is one of 
Brete Harte’s characteristic stories of Western life, and 
describes how the leader of a ‘gang of road agents’ out- 
witted Yuba Bill, a veteran stage driver. The Modern 
Babrion, by Cynicus, illustrates, by pictures, the land and 
labor questions of the day. Robert Buchanan relates 
how he came to write his first books, which were published 
thirty years ago, when he was sti'l a boy. Incidentally, 
he tells of his first meeting with David Gray, John Morley, 
Charles Dickens, Dinah Mniloch, George Eliot, Herbert 
Spencer and others. ‘The illustrations are by George 
Hotchinson. The Idler is published by S. S. McClure, 
745 Broadway, New York City, and the 
price is 25 cents a number, or $3 a year. The publishers 
are offering for a limited period to send the first two 

umes as a premium to all who subscribe for one year 
from March, 1893, the first number of the third volume. 

Louise Imogen Gniney contributes to the May Wide 
Awake a delightfal paper about that charming boy—who 
remained a boy though he grew to bean old man—Hart- 
ey Coleridge, the poet and the son of a poet. It is 


sustrated by a portrait of the boy at ten, taken from 
Wilkie’s picture. 


Ties S 
Limited, 74 


The May Wide Awake has an entertaining description 
of ‘ife on a light-house island in the China Sea, by 
Sounsevelle Wildman. He calls it How we played Robin- 
808 Crusoe. Grace Dean McLeod has a characteristic 
Nova Scotia story—Petit Pere Felix, a tale of the in- 
venoe of Arcadie; Joseph Hatton tells of the Prince’s 
| *, anexciting incident connected with the coin 


room the British Museam; Crawford Capen writes of 
Stam, nd Stamp Collecting. 
D.. Heath and Company issue this month two 


ooks T the aid of students of foreign languages. 
bs “er dem Christhaum, five German Christmas stories by 
tte “‘okl, with notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, is 
~ en for scholars in their second German year; and 

Delphine Duval’s Petite Histoire de la Littéra- 
aise is a brief History of French Literature, 


Arane . 2 
; a3 a text-book for advanced classes, or for 


uce. 


Among the arti 
Hong the articles in the department of Notes 
20d Comments in 


sien daa the North American Review for May are 
hs “Se Modern Dentistry, oy Dr. E. H. Raymond; 
Po's Cha : “4 out of Use? by Willtam B. Cooper; Sing- 
“bit oe Sy Edward J. Jackson; and Death as a 
‘or in Progress, by Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 





sect of great and growing importance, that of | 
abject of 8 


| Falchion, etc. 


cerned were philosophers indeed. 


ker. 
cants on the Foreign Correspondent. 


ture, will furnish special contributions. 


the end of the world were certain? 


artists. 


the text. 


artist is sitting. 


the critics all over the world. 


The complete novel in the June number of Lippincott’s 
e Arid States, has the first place in the | is The Translation of a Savage, by Gilbert Parker, author 
e Monthly for June. The article is by | of The Chief Factor, Pierre and his People, Mrs. 


It has an unusual subject, and ‘tells how 


The Independent’s first issue in May contained a sym- 
postum upon Inrrigation, thus carrying out its series of 
Symposiums, which have treated since January first the 
topics of The Unciurched Classes, Religion and Science, 
The Age of Electricity and The Union of Denominations. 
Experts, several of whom are connected with the U.S 
Geological Survey and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


Omega: The Last Days of the World, Camille Flam- 
marion’s great novel,continues in the May Cosmopolitan. 
It is a question which everyone will find interesting to 
ask of himself: What would you do if within six weeks 
Probably no novel 
which has ever appeared in an American magazine has 
been more elaborately illustrated by more distinguished 
Laurens, Saunier, Vogel, Meaulle, Rochegrosse, 
Geradin and Chovin all contribute to the explanation of 
A clever story of another kind is that of the 
new English novelist, Gilbert Parker, in the same number. 
The Cosmopolitan scores a success in producing in its 
May number, almost simultaneously with the daily papers 
an elaborate description of Professor Gray’s marvellous 
invention, the Telautograph, which reproduces the hand- 
writing, or the work of the artist, simultaneously, thou- 
sands of miles distant from the place where the writer or 
Mr. Howells’s purpose in The Traveller 
from Altruria is, month by month, becoming more evi- 
dent, and is now receiving wide attention at the hands of 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


tute of Technology. 


Tuition $150. 


new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased staff of instructors. 
By order of the Trustees, 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
German, Spanish, Itallan, Latin, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions.} 


THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. i 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


French, 


Their Influence. 


Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

646 Washington St., Boston. 

47 Eust 10th St., New York. 

151 WabashjAve., Chicago. 

ATEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Fine Arts, Litrature. 
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| Dllustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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SINESS COLLEGE, 
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Greek, 


Offer the best thought of the day,on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 


public. 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D., 
President of Drexel Institute, Phila:lelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room:--Pictures and 


By Ross Turner, Edward 8.jMorse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 


Send for 


Law, 
Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 


ITUTION (of Harvard University), 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 


carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 


An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non-resident, 
prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for the Insti 
Boys coming from a distance can find 
homes with teachers or others recommended by the headmaster. 
Examinations for admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 
16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three upper classes. 
The school begins its two hundred and forty-ninth 
year with schoolhouse renoyated and enlarged, with Physical and 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for sclentific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 





CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Training for service, educational or industrial. |Preparation 
fora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools In New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 


cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 








HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo! of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 





First to teach 





Howarp SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course, 
Send for an illustrated circular. 


H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


pRocror ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Soctety. |The} course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 


comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal, 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Azschool of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


JAAAVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON. MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school bezins the 28th of Sept. 

1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 

lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 

distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 

mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 

nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 

of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rieh, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August.23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. BR. U der 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 








Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 


lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction | grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to | field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-re siden 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 


paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tultion, $500 a 
Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
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WHEN LILACS BLOOM. 


BY BLIZABETH CHISHOLM. | 


When lilacs in the door yard bloom, 
And lift and shake their plumy sheaves; 
When sunbeams smite the forest’s gloom, 
And winds ge whispering through the leaves; 
When wrens and robins bulld again 
In peace anear the cottage eaves— 


Then, though my strength is something spent, 
And though my eyes are growing dim, 

I thrill with gladness and content, 
My soul send up a joyful hymn, 

And in the beauty of the world 
I feel my spirit overbrim. 


Long years have gone since mother took 
The lonesome way that angels mark ; 
The memory of her latest look 
Is like a candle in the dark; 
But when the lilacs bloom I see 
Her sweet face in a starry arc. 


She loved so well these homely flowers; 
She broke them for my childish hand; 
They speak to me of happy hours, 
By mother love and patience spanned; 
Their perfume has a waft of sweet 
Blown hither from the immortal strand. 


I like the dear old-fashioned tLings; 
I always find them just the same, 
And ao the fancy wakes and clings 
That, blooming by whatever name, 
Ill one day pluck the Iliac sheaves 
Where flowers in deathicss gardens flame. 


—[(Harper’s Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Captain ‘Jack’ Lawson, one of the oldest 
residents of Paducah, Ky., and said to be 
the pioneer locomotive engineer of this 
country, denies that the John Ball was the 
first locomotive in service in America. 
He came from England sixty-five years 
ago, he declares, in charge of a locomative 
which was destined for use on a trainway 
between Baltimore and Green Springs, a 
distance of twelve miles. 


The plume of the Prince of Wales, worn 
on State occasions, is said to be worth 
$50,000. The feathers, an English writer 
says, are pulled from the tail of the feri- 
wah, one of the rarest and most beautiful 
birds of India. Great expense and trouble 
are necessary to capture the bird, which is 
found only in the wildest jungles. The 
feathers are taken from the live cock. 


Representative Bailey of Texas will no 
longer be the ‘ youngest man in Congress.’ 
That distinction will be vested hereafter in 
Mr. Thomas Settle of North Carolina, who 
is 28. 


Colonel Mosby, the once famous Conufed- 
erate, is upward of 60 years of aye, and 
his hair is nearly white, but he stands as 
straight as an arrow, walks with a firm 
step, and seems to be full ot vigor. He is 
practicing law in San Francisco, but he 
finds time to act as Commissioner for the 
Juarez Lottery of Mexico and superintend 
their monthly drawings. He defends his 
connection with a lottery by saying that 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson aud 
many of the distinguished men of the 
country were directors in lottery com- 
panies. 


Hon. Robert T. Lincoln expended as 
Minister to England just abont $70,000 
more than his salary, or, iu other words, 
hia entire expenses as Minister were 100 
per cent. more than the salary he received. 
Yet he lived modestly and entertained no 
more than the duties of his office made it 
incumbent upon him to do. He feels that 
asthe grade of the office has been raised 
tothat of an Ambassador, it would bea 
graceful thing for Congress to increase 
the salary in order to make it possible for 
the Ambassador to carry on his duties 
without drawing too’ heavily upon his 
private resources. 


Still more Heine letters have been dis- 
eovered. Thereareabouta dozen of them, 
addressed to Laube, to whom Heiue dedi- 
cated his bitter attack on Borne. In one 
of these he says: ‘I havelost and bewailed 
my friend Balzac. George Sand, that lurer 
of mankind, has not bothered herself about 
me since my illness; this emancipatress of 
women, or rather emancimatress, has mal- 
treated in the most revolting way my poor 


friend Chopin In an odious but divinely | 


written novel.” 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is to leave 
Washington for a year’s sojourn abroad. 
Much of her time will be spent in London, 
where she is well known in society, but in 
the autumn she will make a tour of Egypt 
and the Holy Land. 


The Mobile Register speaks of an original 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell on copper by 
*‘Troutbeck, the Flemish artist,’ in the 
hands of Mr. Thomas de Leon. It was left 
him by Dr. Thomas Cooper, his godfather, 
and the tradition is that Dr. Cooper, Presi- 
dent of South Carolina University, bought 
it in London at the end of the last century 
from the Hertford Collection. 


BOSTON COM 


Ex-Minister Robert T. Lincoln will re- 
sume the practice of law at Chicago on his 
return to Iinois. 


Mary Anderson-Navarro’s reminiscenes 
of the stage, on which she had so remark- 
able a career, will be ready for publication 
in the early fall. 


William C. Whitney is regaining his 
heaith slowly and he thinks surely. He is 
still quite nervous ard his physicians have 
advised him to continue to rest, but he is 
again giving attention to his business 
affairs. 


Daniel Webster’s family carriage, which 
jhe gavetoa Mr. Vaudervoort in payment 
of a debt of borrowed money, is preserved 
|as a relic by the latter’s son-in-law, John R. 
| Goodrich, of Milwaukee. 


who took in 1890 the ‘above-the-senior- 
wrangler,’ has adopted the profession of an 
electrical engineer. 


| 
| » . : 
Miss Fawcett, the young Englishwoman 


| 


| Colonel Amos A. Parker, who recently 
| died in Keene, N. H., atthe age of over 101 
| years, is said to have been undoubtedly tue 
oldest college graduate in the United States. 
He took his diploma from the University 
of Vermont in 1813. 


N. D., owns the first military order issued 
by General Grant. It is a simple docu- 
ment, is No. 1, dated July 2, 1861, appoint- 
ing Mr. Dawson Quartermaster and Com- 
missary of the 21st Iilinois. It is signed 
Colonel U. S. Grant, Springfield, Ul. Mr. 
Dawson has refused $3,000 for it. 


Of T. R. Sullivan The Book Buyer says 
that, although he never went to college, he 
has taught himself not merely French and 
German, but Italian, Spanish and Latin, 
and has lately taken up the study of Greek. 


Henry M. Stanley recently replied to a 


services of the Congo Free State, that he 
intend: d to win a seat in Parliament as a 


voyage or venture 


The following story of Carlyle is told by 
Lord Houghton, the Viceroy of [reland, 
Scotchman: It appeared that the grim old 
Chelsea had once, when a child, saved in a 
teacup three bright halfpence. 


to the duvor one day; Carlyle gave him all 
his treasure at once. In after life, in 
referring to the incident, he used to say: 
‘*The feeling of happiness was most in 
tense; I would give £100 now to have that 
feeling for one moment back again.” 


Professor Bernadotte Perrin, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the new instructor of Greek at 
Yale, was graduated from Yale inthe class 
of 60 and began his pedagogical work as 
teacher of Greek in the Hartford High 
School. 

Mr. Martin Brimmer is to deliver the ad- 
dress at the dedication, in the fall, of the 
Walker Art Building of Bowdoin College. 


Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, who has 
just made a gift of his fine chateau and 
grounds, valued at over $2,000,000, at 
Reichenau in the Styrian Alps, for a con- 
sumptives’ hospital, is the elder brother of 
Baron Ferdinand, and senior member of 
the Vienna branch of the Rothschild 
family. In thus founding a hospital he is 
following the example of his father, Baron 
Anselm, who built a hospital of tifty rooms 


of Vienna. This was in memory of his 
father who founded the Vieuna firm, and 
whose unbounded charity earned him the 
freedom of Vienna. 


neys to Mount Sinai, and of how she found 
the Codexof the Syriac Gospels, compiled 
chiefly from her diaries, is being edited by 
her sister, Mrs. James Y. Gibson. 


One of the June weddings, in which hun- 
dreds of Bostonians will be interested, is 
that of Rev. Stopford Brooke and Miss 
Helen Ellis of Marlborough street, which 
is to be on June 5 at Mr. Brooke’s own 
church on Berkeley street. Immediately 
after the wedding they will sail for Europe, 
where they are to pass the summer months. 

Mrs. Rachel Copper, a colored woman, 
who died last week in Philadelphia, was in 
her 113th year. It was her boast that she 





| She was in full possession of her faculties 
| up to within a few days of her death. 
| 


‘‘Artists like Isben,” says William Wat- 
}son in his Excursions in Criticism, “turn 
the house of life into a moral hospital and 
| see nothing in men and women but interest- 
jing ‘cases.’ For my own part, however, 

[am glad to have read Ibsen, if only be- 
| cause he sends me back with a new zest to 
| the masters who saw life steadily and saw 
}it whole. The sunshine seems brighter 
}than ever, the breeze has quite an un- 
| familiar freshness, when one emerges from 

these dark rooms and thiscloseair. There 


is really something too wilful iu the per- | 


sistency with which Ibsen draws down the 
blinds and closes the ventilators.” 


Colonel E. T. Dawson, of Grand Forks, 


. . > | 
Unionist before embarking on any other 


whose father was a friend of the great} 


But a poor | 
old Shetland beggar with a bad arm came | 


and presented it to the Jewish community | 


A narrative of Mrs. Lewis’s two jour-| 


‘shad been a Christian for ninety years.” 





MONWEALTH ; 
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t 
Mr. George W. Childs, at Wotten, his 
country place near Bryn Mawr, has revived 
the pleasant custom of having friends who 
are visiting him plant memorial trees, and | 
he has a monumental memorial forest 
springing up in which there are trees 
planted by famous Englishmen, by great 
artists such as Christine Nilsson and cele- 
brities such as Grant, Bayard, Bancroft, 
the bistorian, Robert G. Winthrop, Hamil- | 
ton Fish aud many others. 


Rev. Dr. Robert W. McAIl, originator of | 
the McAll missions, died in Paris recently. 
He was an English Congregationalist | 
clergyman, who began bis work over a} 
score of years ago inthe Belville district | 
of the French capital, gained the confidence 

of the poor people and became a power fur 
good. He received much assistance from 

the American McCall association, of which 

Mrs. ©. H. Parkhurst of New York is 

president. Dr. McCall was 71 years old. 


W ith $250,000 left by the late George 8. 
Pepper, the Free Library Association of 
Philpdelphia is hopeful of soon having 
enough money to warrant it in choosing a 
site for a building and beginning the work 
of construction. A round million is 
needed. 
Of the postman-poet for whom Mr. 
Gladstone has recommended a grant of 
£100, The Academy says :—‘'James Dryden 
Hosken is a young Cornishman of Helston, 
self-educated, except for ashort time spent 
atan elementary school. Untrained to any 
| trade, he found casual employment in East 
| London during three or four years, part of 
| which he spent as an out-door officer in the 

Customs. He then became a rural post- 

man; then a night sorter in the General 

Post Office, where his health failed, and ke 
| returned to his native place much shattered 
}and broken. A_ partial recovery has en- 
} abled him to find partial employment as an 
| auxiliary postman.” 


proposition from the king of the Belgians | 
that be return to Africa once more in the | 


Mr. H.C. Buoner, poet, story-writer and 
leditor of Puck, has gone abroad for a 
| protracted visit. 


Mrs. Celia Thaxter will pass the summer 
at her home on Appledore, Isles of Shoals, 
loff Portsmouth. She is writing a book 
labout flowers, An Island Garden, to be il- 
lustrated by Childe Hassam. 


} 

| Walter Besant, the delegate of the 
Society of Authors to be beld at Chicago 
on Julv 10 12, willleave England on Jane 
10. Mr. Besant, savs the London Literary 
World, has arranged to pay a visit to 
| several of the New England cities, includ- 
ing New Haven, Providence, Plymouth, 
Salem, Concord and Portsmouth, and pro- 
cecd thence to Nisgara betore be goes to 
Chicago. He will read a paper on ‘The 
| Work of the Society of Autbors’ and will 
be the bearer of numerous papers by other 
leading members of the Society. Mr. 
Besant will be accompanied by Mr. 8.5. 
Sprigge, sometime Secretary of the 
Society. 


Col. T. W. Higginson will go early ip 
June to his summer home at Dublin, N. H. 
In September be is to speak at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, in Chicago. His liter- 
ary work will be mainly on the Mass. State 
Military and Naval History, of which he 
hascbarge. He will also see through the 
pressa volume of poems by himself and 
his wife (Mary Thacher Higginson) which 
will be published in the autumn. 





Mme. Duse’s London début was post- 
poned a week On account of the actress’s 
illness. It is a habit with her. 


| 


Mr. Henrv Jones, alias ‘Cavendish,’ the 
| well-known writer about whist, is visiting 
| America and will attend the Whist Cou- 
gress at Chicago on June 20. 

| 

| 


Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, son of President 
| Eliot of Harvard University, was installed 
|as pastor of the Unitarian Church of the 
| Savior in Brooklyn last week Thursday. 

} 
| PSR EE ES Nande bas 
| $100 Reward, $100. 
| The reader of this paper will be pleased 
| to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
‘disease that science has been able to cure 
| in all itsstages, and thatisCatarrh. Hall’s 
|Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
| known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
| being a constitutional disease, requires a 
| constitutional treatment. Hail’s Catarrh 
| Cure is taken internally, acting directly on 
| the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
, tem, thereby destroying the foundation of 
| the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
| ing .ature in doing its work. The propri- 
etors have so much faith in its curative 
| powers, that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
lars for avy case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 
| Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
| R@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 








| **Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins/ow’ 
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PARTRIDGE AND. PATA 


FINE 


TAILORING. 


Very Moderate Pricg, 
Call and See Us 


CHAS. H. PARTRIDGE, 
Formerly with W. c. BROOKS ¢ co 


L. J.P ARTRIDGE, 


$1,000 IN PRIZES 


WHO WILL WIN onr: 


THE RACES OF WA 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER; 
The most fascinating game in, 
goes wild over 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 
132 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 vteeced FOR GAMPR. 
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166 BEDFORD ST., Room 407. 
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The new book by Ashmont, which treat of the 
management, breeding and ex} y re 
and which has created such great and w 


THAYER PUBLISHING COMPANY, us & 
ston st., Back Bay, Boston. PRIC:é ¢ 


interest among dog lovers, 1s publist 


Bs. 


Sermons for the Win 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract forms 
series of sermons of the winter by Rey. Epwas 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons wil! t 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address or 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies five ceats 
each. Now ready: 


No. 1. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
“ 2. THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIsT 
* 3. LIFE HID WITH GoD. 
“ 4. THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOO! 
“« 5. TU GLORIFY GoD. 
* 6. WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGFEI 


LOW. 
“« 7. ©°*TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 
“* 8. PERSONAL RELIGION. 
*‘ 9 MODERN IDOLATRY 
“10. TO ENJUY HiM FOREVER 
“hi. TRUTH. 
* 12. HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 
13. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
“14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
“15. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 
* 96. LAW OF LOVE. 
“17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 
“18. FAILURE AND STRENGTH. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Bostos 


——— 


AIR MATTRESS. 








It you want health and comfort, si¢eP . oe 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, 400 "= 
only periect bed made. Indorsed by Daye TAN 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPU! 5 
ALK GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLAC 


Steam Carpet (lea 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tis 
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J.B. BRYANT ana caBineT-"4ke® 





' Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 
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(ea Our Friends the Birds. 
ay i ; 
oe O % | BY ROSE MARY THORNE. 
se [From the Springfield Republican.] 


Wood pewee greets the farmer from the 
You - See 


| maple bough as he unlocks the house door 
just at dawn. He utters rather a pathetic 
good morning as he modulates his own 


THE jname, Pe-ee-wee. Perhaps the somber 
| little mite has been unsuccessful in his 
endeavors to catch a fiy for his early 

I N A 9 breakfast, or possibly he is thinking of his 
e woodland home, the tiny lichen-stuccoed 
THAT | nest and the wee birdies that have flown. 


. On the ground is another bit of a bird, tip- 
+hough originated in 1810, byan Old : a 
Al } ee hyeician Johnson’s Anodyne j Ping about with the utmost assurance and 
Liniment could not have survived for most confidingly. We know the little 


eighty years except for the FACT . . ’ 
pr Caipacrdinary merit. fellow in chestnut cap, his back beauti- 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. | fully striped with black, bay and grayish 


. |brown—little chipping sparrow. Ia a/| 
moment his mate will appear from the tiny 
| horsehair nest in the climbing honeysuckle, 


A ne | where she has been feeding her fledglings. | 


| And now, as our friend, the farmer, hoes 


the garden weeds while waiting for bis 
| breakfast, he receives another welcome 
|from the apple-tree branch. This time 
the notes are as bright as the bird that 

te g. Healing, penetrating. Once used always 

want i dealers say “Can't sell any other kind.” 

Cramps, Inflammation in Body or Limb, 

ner Complaints, Colic and Cholera Morbus. 


sings them—a gorgeous black and orange 
: ~ Should have Jonson's 
Ever y Mother ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
toate . 


oricle (Golden Robin), but his continual 
*““tu-wee, tu-wee,” though clear and bright, 
will grow to be monotonous. 
Topnot beauty, the brown cedar bird, is 
ghs, Colds, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Rheu 
Lame Back, Stitt Joints or Strains, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cents 
I, 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Bost ‘ 





taking an inventory inthecherry tree. He 
has lost his appetite for cedar seeds and is 
anxiously waiting till the cherries shall 
ripen. His conscience does not tronble 
him, for does he not swallow the harmfal 
bugs and worms and caterpillars and take 
his payin cherries? I am afraid heis a 
trifle vain of the black velvet trimmings 
about his head, and the wing quills waxed 
with red atthe tips, but surely he cannot 
be very proud of his wheezy whistie. Near 
grade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, by MEBSs the Apple aod pggethick nhs edhe 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. $12 OS buys the |S"cen fruit that should be ripering upon 
Champion. We show the largest stock of |it? Ask the Sird with beautiful crimson 


avy retail house in New England. Oil, cap (the breast and beak of crim t 
Ms a Repai “a (the breast and be _Of crimson, too, 
a pairs tor all Machines. mixed with dusky streaks,) just poising on 


e200 on, Mass. 


Sewing Machines. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ¢x- 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any ofthe Medium 





| month. 


-Springfield Republican, 


| per, oris it a good-night? Note follows | 
| note so fast and su ringing, you wonder if | 
| it is the tea-bell. But the farmer does not 
See his little wvod-thrush friend, for the | 
| bird is hidden away among the trees as he | 
sings his ‘eh rhehu vehehu, eb villia villia | 
vehehu, eh vehu velu villia”—**good-night! | 
good-night! good-night!” 
The description of the plumage of the 
birds is of course very incomplete, only | 
sufficient for casual identification. The) 
song sparrow is dusky striped above with | 
lighter stripes on neck and breast. 


Sahei Ohashi, proprietor of Hakubunk- | 
wan, the largest publishing-house tn Japan, 
accompanied by his secretary, Mr. T. 
Hiraiwa, is on a voyage around the world, 
and has beenin this country for about a 
He has been in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York, and will visit the 
Fair again. 





DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 
NEW ENGLAND. 


OF 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUSLICAN was es- 
tablished in Ils24 by Samuel Bowles. It has 
constantly and consistently served the people 
as an independent and progressive newspaper. 
lt undertakes to publish the legitimate news in 
the broadest interpretation, with promptnese 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement and 
just proportion. It seeks at the same time to 
promote good government, social order and in- 
dustrial prosperity, while it also provides a vast 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertaining 
reading matter. It is the organ of no special | 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and clean in 
typographical appearance, and original and fresh 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspond- 
ence, making its own selections and producing 
its own literary and other features. Itis the aim 
of ite conductors to make it different from other 
newspapers rather than like them. 

THE WEELLY REPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad pages—all 





SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, one of the limbs, and he will confess that 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 18 Hayward P1., Boston. he with his mate, Mrs. Purple Finch, balls 
uM their nest inthe orchard that they might 








feed upon the blossoms. 
Five brown mites, song sparrows, from | 
the ridge-pole shout out their ‘*Three, 
” just asa glorious | 


song of the | 
and | 


three, three-e-e-e-e-e, 
melody is heard. Is it the 
robin? No, forthe notes are richer 
clearer, and the farmer looks quickly to- 
ward the thick shrubbery to see his old 
friend, rose-breasted grosbeak. He is as 
large as a robin, but is black above and 
white underneath with white bars across 
his wings anda rose spot on his breast. 
Away back in the shrubbery, Mrs. Gros- 
beak, in plain dress—black and brown, 
striped above and white below—Is Keeping 
Copies of Trial Balances the house and guarding: the nestlings. 
Pretty goldfinch (thistle bird) with black 
cap, tail and wings, and bright yellow 
body, 1s safe in his home on the fruit 
trees. He was tired of feeding on thistle 
seeds, his winter food, and glad to get 
back to the orchard again. When you 
hear his voice, you will think a canary is 
singing. 

Breakfast over and the cornfield weeds 
are waiting. Listen! Is ita song sparrow 
that we hear? The notes are a little 
sweeter and more ressful, and the singer is 
fiving low. He is larger than our song 
sparrow, and the two lateral tail feathers 
are white. Ah! that is bay-winged bunt- 
ing, or vesper sparrow, as he is sometimes 
cailed, because he loves to sing after sun- 
down. We will be careful thatwe do not 
step on Mrs. Bunting. She is down under 
a tuft of grass hatching out her second 
brood. Bobolink is balancing on a wisp of 
grass and solemnly taking in the scene. 
How can he help looking solemn in his 
black and white dress, with perhaps a 
touch of yellow? He is thinking what an 
odd fellow he is. Now he is black and 
white bobolink. Soon he will change his 
dress, and then he will be brown bobolink. 
As he passes through the southern states 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 


Will Place 


and other important business papers 


(which may be required inan emergency ) 
outside of their own offices in a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equi- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


aY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon S8t., 
and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 


LEND A HAND 


FOR MAY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


New York; 4 New District. By A. B. Thaw, M.D 
The Singer’s Alms. By Hear; Abbey. — 
Hull House. By Henry Barrett Learned. 

Harvar i College. 

North End Union. 

Hartford Widows’ Society. 

Students’ Expenses at Harvard. 
Hampton Institute. 

Modern Miracles. 


cause he lives on the wild oats, and when 
le reaches Carolina he will be rice bird. 
Indigo bird (goldfioch’s cousin) flits out 


gamabai Association. though he had been dipped in bluing. He 
Monthly Meeting and Reports of Lend a Hand | is an exquisite bird with a persistent lisp- 
Intelligence ing ‘‘tehee, tehee, tehee, tehee.” Soon 


meadow lark, sitting upon a fence post, 
will sing sweet songs to the hay-makers, 
and watch his maie in the nest duwn under 
an innocent tussock of grass. A happier 
rural couple can not be found, nor a more 
modest rustic pair. They are brown and 
| black above, with rich dark yellow under- 
| neath, crossed onthe breast by a black vel- 
| vet crescent, and a bit of yellow on the 
| wings. 

| Cuckoo, in Quaker dress, is such a shy 
| bird (and stealthily sometimes, too, I fear,) 
}that he will give only occasional glimpses 
lof himself, as he swiftly steals from 
| branch to branch, concealed by the foliage 
' Flowering Shrubs, Grape Vines, Peo-|of the woods. Kr d-winged blackbird, like 
at our Pe eae thing desirable for the Garden |a commander-in-chief in bright epanlets, 
site Gat, nt Stand, outside Faneuil Hall, oppo-| appears on the edge of the swamp and 
ny ae. adds his guttural to the other bird notes. 


i ’s work is done, { the 
J. NEWMAN & SONS. | eolie aes rr scens colts rgd 


ant sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
2.0 Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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on his way South he willbe reed bird be-; 


from the edge of the wood, looking as | 


the important news and the best of the editorial, 
| correspondence and general and special features 
}of the paper. It is edited and arranged with 
| great care, and is pronounced by many good 
| judges the best weekly neWspaper and family 
journal in the country. 


| DAILY: 70 cents @ month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 
year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 


All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample copies free. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, will 
be sent free for one munth, to any one who wishes 


to try M. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


BAY STATE HOTEL, 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 
CBe ween 63d and 64th Streets,) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


First class,fire proof,steam heated, electric lighted. 
Within 500 feet of 64th Street entrance to the 
| txposition, and three minutes’ walk of steam, 
electric and cable cars, tor all parts of city. 
Best location for parties visiting the 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


We have arranged with the Boston & Maine R. 
R. for a series of tours from Boston in SPECIAL 
VESTIBULED TRAINS of New PULLMAN PALACE 
SLEEPING and DINING CARS, leaving Boston every 
| Saturday (except June 17) and leaving Chicago 
|every Sunday at 3.30 P M. (except June 26) arrivy- 
ling in Boston Tuesday at 8a.M. These trains run 
| to Chicago via NIAGARA FAL 8, — time 
| to see the famous Cataract, an will return via 

) I. 
| “hae of tickets tor entire trip, $100, 
| which ineIndes first-class railway fare | unlimited | 
| double verth (half section) in sleeping car, meals 
in dining car going and retuining, transfers of 
| passengers and baggage in Chicago, accommoda- 
tions for one week on American Plan at Bay State, 
| one week’s admission to exposition, and service 
| of special conductors. Parties desiring to remain 

two weeks instead of one, $135. 
| Rates given for regular train service from all 
points, with or without sleeping car, meals, trans- 
|fers, etc., via Maine Central, through White 
| Mountains, Niagara Falls, or Montreal, or via all 
routes from Buston. 

teneral Managers: C. H. HUFF, (Room 
429), 88 State St., Sones, Mass.; H. M. SPRAGU E, 
55 Hampshire S8t., Auburn, Me.; J. A. NUTTER, 
Hotei Manager. 

REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 
Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, ex Gov.of Massachusetts. 
Hop. H. &. Cleaves, Gov. of Maine. 

Hon. W. E. Russell, Gov. of Massachusetts. 
Hon. EK. C. Burleigh, ex-Gov. of Maine. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. AGENTS WANTED. 








LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 
iT Md CURE | 
YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It | 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinis | 
Seals, | urns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding | 
or Itching Piles, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes | 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 








er sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & \ 


Co., Bath, N. H. 





Columbia Bicycles. 


Men who know bicycles always buy Colum- 
bias. Why? You know why! Columbias 
stand by themselves — above all bicycles. 
Columbia Catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling catabegwe published, Free 


at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mig. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


THE 
GURNEY REFRIGERATOR 


IS SUPERIOR 


By reason of its improved construction 


In the Following Points: 









x 





1. Cleanliness. 

2. Free Circulation. 

3. Economy in the Use of Ice. 

4. Condensation and Dry Air. 

5. Low Average Temperature. 

6. Freedom from Condensation on the 
Inner Walls. 

7. Freedom from Damage by the Use 
of Ice Picks. 

8. Proper Location of Drip Pipe. 

9. Long Life, 


Examine the GURNEY before buying 
el-ewhere. 


PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY CoO., 


Stoves, Ranges and Refrigerators 
90 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


ago avn, 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON ST.]| 





OARD in a charming old-fashioned house in 
B a near suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 
three rooms aud large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
large piazza, easily accessible frum the city; this 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family who 
wish to avoid the cares of housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
Boston Commonwealth. 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


Tbe Committee of Lend a H d Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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CUT THIS OUT 


MMENSE STOCK and short of room; other 
goods soon to arrive compel us to offer special 
low prices on finest stock of Brass and Iron 
Bedateads to be found in Boston. Come quick, 
bring your money and you will find bargains. 


$3.50 to $250.00 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


7O Washington 


Importers, M’f’rs and Distributers. 


Street, Boston, 





THEATRE NOTES. 


At the Tremont Theatre, this week, Mr. 
Willard has given a series of performances 
of ‘The Middleman,’ in which his work as 
Cyrus Blenkarn is marked with much force, 
humor and tenderness. ‘The Middleman’ 
will be repeated next week—the last of 
Mr. Willard’s brilliant engagement—except 
for two performances, Monday evening, 
and Tuesday afternoon, when by especial 
request ‘The Professor’s Love-Story’ will 
have presentation. 

*Shore-Acres’has its last performance at 
the Boston Museum to-night. Itis with 
sincere regret that lovers of all that is 
sweetest and sanest in dramatic method 
will take leave of a play that so beautifully 
exemplifies these things. It is with regret 
no less sincere, Boston will bid farewell to 
the earnest and gifted young artists—Miss 
Mary Hampton and Mr. Robert Edeson 
chief among them—who this year have lent 
new charm to the traditions of this honored 
old stage. 

A noteworthy and brilliant revival of 
‘Rosedale’ will be given at the Grand 
Opera House on Monday evening. With 
such artists as Miss Annie Clarke, Joseph 
Haworth, Mr. Howe, Miss Jansen and Miss 
Addison, in the cast, the fine old play 
should command instant success. 


On Monday next, May 29, Mr, Willard 
will enter upon the eighth and last week 
of his thoroughly successful season at the 
Tremont Theatre, and also this will be 
the closing week of the regular season at 
this theatre. For his fareweil appearances 
Mr. Willard has acceded to very numerous 
requests for a repetition of J. M. Barrie’s 
delightful play, ‘The Professor's Love 
Story,’ which will be presented twice only 
—on Monday evening, May 29th, and at 
the Extra Matinée, Decoration Day, Tues- 
day afternoon, May 30th. On the evening 
of Decoration Day, and at all other per- 
formances of next week, the sterling and 
most regarded work of the current week, 
‘The Middleman,’ will be given. It will be 
necessary to apply very early for seats, 
the sale already having been enormous. 

The Tremout Theatre will remain closed 
for three weeks beginning June 5, and 
then will begin (on Monday, June 26) the 
second season of light opera in the summer 
months at this theatre. Every endeavor 
will be made to surpass the brilliancy and 
popularity of last season at the Tremont 
Theatre during this forthcoming comic 
opera season. The theatre itseif will be 
beautifully rearranged and refitted, and 
willlook as dainty and as bright as can be. 
It is proposed to open the season of light 
opera by a production of Czibulka’s Comic 
Opera, ‘Amorita,’ the English version used 
by this company being by Prof. Louis C. 
Elson. This opera enjoyed arun of over 
six months at the Casino, New York, but 
is new to Boston. It will have the splendid 
advantages of Miss Pauline Hall, in her 
original réle; a grand company, scenery 
especially painted for it, gorgeous cos- 
tumes, a chorus of over fifty trained voices 
and a much enlarged orchestra. 


Mr. James O’Neill continues his engage- 
ment at the Bowdoin Sq. Theatre the com- 
ing week, ending his remarkably successful 
series of ‘Monte Cristo’ performances 
Saturday evening, June 3. On Monday’ 
June 5, the George A. Baker Comic Opera 
Company begins a summer season at this 
house, the opening week being given to the 
‘Black Hussar’ and the ‘Beggar Student.’ 
The organization, now in its twelfth con- 
secutive season, has a repertoire of nearly 
thirty operas, and each week of the Boston 
season will see two new productions. 
Among the singers of the company who 
will make their Boston début in this en- 
gagement is Miss Ireve Murphy, an artist 
who, though already popular throughout 
the country, has never been seen upon the 
operatic stagein this her native city. Mr. 
Wm. Wolff is the comedian of the organi- 
zation and the other principal singers come 
highly commended. 


‘The Golden Wedding,’ the unique bal- 
lad-comedy which was to have had its 
first production at the Park Theatre, will 
open this Saturday evening. In the mean- 


Ime, a cooling process has been put in the | 


heatre, which will make patrons com- 
ortable during the warm weather. 
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have been going on all the week. The 
cast will be greatly strengthened and the 
performance given with that smoothness 
not customary with a first night’s per 
formance of a new piece of the masical 
importance of ‘The Golden Wedding.’ 
The cast, as now made up, contains many 
names that are prominent in the stage 
world. There is probably no soubrette 
in the country who would be better re- 
ceived in Boston than Jennie Yeamans, 
who as June in ‘Blue Jeans’ has been ad- 
mired by ali amusement lovers in this vicin- 
ity. Some of her darces are said to be 
strikingly original. In addition, there 
will be Wm. F. Mack, who has just closed 
his season as the ringmaster in Francis 
Wilson’s Opera Co. in ‘The Lion Tamer,’ 
and who was the original tough man in 
the razzle-dazzie trio in Hoyt’s ‘Brass 
Monkey’ and had a similar part with Rus- 
sell’s Comedians in ‘A City Directory.’ 
Maude Williams who is well known in 
Boston as a local singer and who was for- 
merly seen in ‘1492’ has a very pretty part 
as a Vassar girl. Others in the cast are 
Chas. A. Burke, Chas. A. Studweil, Miss 
Florence Dunbar, Miss Grace Ogden, Miss 
Emma Salisbury, the famous Clipper 
Quartette, besides a quartette of very 
pretty girls. 


Tonight the curtain will fall on the 
close of one of the most successful runs 
the Museum has ever witnessed. Aftera 
season of 14 weeks and 113 consecutive 
performances, ‘Shore-Acres’ will bid good- 
bye to Boston for the present and the 
doors of the historic Museum will be shut 
forthe summer. ‘The play bas been not 
only an artistic but a financial success. 
Mr. Field is to be congratulated op the 
good material of both play and players. 
The Museum will be closed pending some 
changes for the summer. The preliminary 
season will open in August with Roland 
Reed, and the regular season early in Sep- 
tember with the Barnet Opera company in 
‘Prince Pro Tem.’ 





Ancient Cradles. 


Theocritus in one of his idyls describes 
how Alcmena washed and suckled the 


and put them to bed in a big bronze shield, 
‘‘a beautiful piece of armour which Amphi- 
tryon took from Pterelaus, his fallen foe.” 
And as she madethe great shield revolve 
and rock, she sang a lullaby: *‘Sleep, my 
babes, sleep the sweet sleep from which 
one awakes; sleep my darlings, my bonny 
boys; happy be your rest, and happily fare 
until to-morrow morning. Sleep my babes.” 

Ever sioce the world began, says Harper's 
Bazar, mothers have been rocking cradles 
and singing lullabies. From time imme- 
morial the problems have existed: What 
can we do with this baby? Where can we 
put it so that it will be safe? How can we 
manage to secure a few intervals of peace 
and tranquillity? How can we still it cries 
and whines? Howcan we teach it to walk? 


selves from the absorbing tyranny of 
these sweet babes, our offspring? 

The solutions which have been invented 
by the solicitude, the ingenuity, and the 
instinct of mothers have taken the form 


go-carts. The variety of these inventions 
is considerable, and a description of them 
would form, perhaps, a curious chapter in 
the history of hygiene and domestic 
economy. 
elements for sucha history? Poetry and 
legend might be suggestive to a certain 
extent. We may figure to ourselves the 
infant Moses exposed on the banks of the 
Nile, cradled in an osier basket. We may 
remember the poetical Greek name fora 
cradle, which is the same as the name of 


tional cradle of the infant Becchus. 
Referringj| to the monuments of the 
graphic arts we may find representations 
of basket cradles, and also of little beds 
on rockers; for the instinct of mothers, 
it would seem, has always prompted them 


oscillating movement to the infant’s bed. 
In manuscripts of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies we find pictures of cradles formed 
of part of a tree-trunk dug out, with hoies 
bored through the sides for the passage of 
straps intended to tie the baby down in 
his bed. These dug-out cradles are still 
common in modern Greece. Finally, when 
Wwe come to consult the manuscripts and 
bas-reliefs of the fifteenth century, we 
notice that the cradles are no longer mere 
baskets or beds on rockers, but little 
swinging beds suspended between two 
pillars, the prototype of the modern berce- 
lonnette. 





The heirs of President Fillmore, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., own a quill over three fect 
long, and as thick. as a man’s thumb. It 





comes from the wing of a living condor, 


and was preseated by Driesbach, the lion- | 


tamer, who captured the bird in the Andes, 


This | to Henry Clay, with the condition that Mr. 


wait has allowed of more elaborate scen-| Clay should makea pen of it and write 


ery and costumes, to say nothing of the/ 


perfection of the production that may be) 
gained from these extra rehearsals that 


with it his inaugural message when he be- 
came President of the United States. It is 
uncut. 


—— ———————————— SS 


60 Devonshire Street, 


Pcatt’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 











Prepared by Scott &4 Bowne, Chemista, 
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infant Hercules and his brother Iphicles | 


In a word, how can we emancipate our- | 


of cradles, swaddles, leading-strings, and | 


But where can one find the! 


the winnowing fan or basket, the tradi- | 


to seek ready meansof communicating an | 









ICED UE PUNCH 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

It contains the right ingredients joined in the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and & nip 
whee fatigue: is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you substitutes, 
which are likely to disappoint. 
insist on having 


___HUB PUNCH. 
KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Call for and 





Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
PARK THEATRE. 
J. A. CRABTREE... cccccccescccssecesescs Manager. 
F. E. PIPER......-ceee0 Bueiness Manager. 


Commencing Saturday, May 27. 


GOLDEN WEDDING, 


By FRED MILLER, Jr., 
Composer of the great Boston success, 
SHIP AKROY: 


Every Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


BOWDOIN -3228%. 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATEKINBSON.....0..ccccesees Manager. 








MONDAY, MAY 29th. 


MR. JAMES O’NEILL 


—IN— 


MONTE CRISTO. 
Evenings at 8. oo ij iam, and Sat at?. 


Next Week—Monday, May 29-—Wheel- 
men’s Night. May 30, Decoration Day 
| Matinee. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO, 


PAID IN CAPITAL %600,000, 


HAS REMOV ED 


La 
Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented ang 80] 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFOBRMATI«C YN. ; 


* Also all other picces for 
table service, both - 

| Plain and elabo: ate pat. 
terns. 


Silver Forks 
Spoons. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO, 


SILVERSMITHs. 


511 Washington St., cor. West, 


EST and | VERMONT 


{ with its w 
ECREATI 0 ~ ao 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


Offers superior attractions for a 


SUMMER VACATION, 


The Central Vermont R. R, 


PRESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ing 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitieg 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hilts 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECTE!) number 
of the beat family homes for the entertainment. ¢ 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 per week 
Also, list of best hotels, with descrijn and 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 


St. Albans, Vt 


Have You Tried It? 


Rock, Rye 2+ Honey, 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 
For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles, 


This remedy contains Strictly Pure Rar- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Hock Candy and 
Honey. Forelderly people it is invaluable 
and ite Toning Up Properties are remark- 
able. The use of a small wineglass in a 
halfcup of water just before retiring at 
night as been found to work like a 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- 
bilitated condition incident to most cider- 
ly persons and ensures a healthful and 
retreshing night’s rest. 

A careful and impartial consideration of 
the foregoing facts, based on a large ex- 

erlemce of the use of the Great French 

emedy, should induce atrial of this sim- 
ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
as there are many worthiess preparations 
en the market, made from glucose and 
the poorest quality of spirits. We would 
caution the public to see that they get the 
Genuine French Cordial. Take no other 
brand. If your druggist does not have it 
and will not get it, send to me direct. 

Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. per bottle. 

For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN 
£ole New England Agent, 
LYNN MASS. 


THE GARROD 


Lithia Water Company. 


Medica! Director, Dr. J. T. Simpson, M. D 





899 WASHINGTON ST. 


Carbonated Lithia Wale 


The increasing demand for this new Micera 


Water, consequent on the beneficial effects P! 
duced by its use on Gout, Gravel, Kheumatc 


Gout, etc., induves the Company to pay spec!» 
attention to Its manufacture. Each bott I 
tains the exact proportion of Carbonate of |ithis 
as prescribed and recommended by Sir A‘f: — 
Garrod, Bart., M.D., the original introducer 0 


this water in the above diseases. 
WILLIAM BROWNE, Chv 
Orders received at 253 Federal St., 13 ! 
St., 43 Federal St. and 899 Washington St. 








Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 
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A MAY SONG. 





from out the south, 
er swiftly bring 
ve from the mouth— 
wrant mouth of spring; 
is heard the whispered word, 
ok shall be a string, 
e sweet melody the bird 
g—shall sing! 


have, for 
country. 


. — - - = 
in these respects, quite as beautiful as it. 


inp ‘But to find a crystal formation that will 
.\SK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. /cut down toa diameter of over seven 
|inches without the most infinitesimal im- 


| perfection, is a problem which has lured 
| prospectors on for many years in 
| Large pinnacles or pyramids of rock crystal 


There are such from Kentucky 


diameter of ten, and even twelve, inches. 
But they are all flawed and imperfect. The 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 1s 


vain. 


instance, been found in this 
and from Colorado which might cut to a 4 5 QO QO 
*e @ 


he sky the breast, great globe of Prince Mito remains unique, 
ve the sudden wing as far as I know, in its double beauties of 


{ this glad guest— size and absolutely spotless integrity. 
appy guest of spring; ed 


i, and breathe of May last vear. 

ifowers blossoming, z 
upon the spray, 

me in the spring; 

k shall be a minstrel free, 
ery waking thing 

blue herald in the tree 
ug—shall sing! 


How I Made My Start. 


You must have lots of boy readers who 
would like to hear of my experience and 
how I started in business. I am 14 years 
old, and my father is dead and my mother 
in an invalid, so I had to leave school and 





ju knows by Fote her cheery note, Miss Florence Wilkinson, the poct atthe "THE CQOLEST AND BEST FABRIC FOR 
' the air shall ring opening of the Woman’s Building at the 
« with rapture in his throat Exposition, is a daughter of Prof, W. C. 


sing—shall sing! Wilkinson of the University of Chicago. 
She was graduated from Wellesley College 


SUMMER WEAR. 


In Double and Single Breasted Sacks. Made in 
our own workrooms for fine trade. Color and 
quality guaranteed. 


ee _ experience of William Evans, and how he| sa acaeaceimate inca 


—({Harper’s Weekly. |earn some money. Isawin your paper the 
A Duchess in Jail. made money plating knives, forks and 


The Dowa 


ah 
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spoons, and I would try the plating busi- 
ness, so [I sent to H. F. Delno & Co., 


ger Duchess of Sutherland, it | Columbus, Ohio, and got a $5 Lightning 


mbered, was sent to jail by an | Plater. 


It came by express and is a 


four weeks ago for con-| beautiful machine. In one week I did $13 


court in destroying papers, used | worth of work and last week I was sick 


, which she was allowed to ex- | and only made $11. The price received for 
Duchess in jail is sach an| plating is nearly all profit and the work is 


: \ 
anoma'y 


England that naturally the| very nice. Every person has gold, silver 
posit in the House of Commons | or nickel plating to do and [ hope to start 
wanted 'o known how she was treated|a little store soon. If any of your boy 


there: and Mr. Asquith answered that she 
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treatment of misdemeanants of the first 
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wn cost, and are reported not to be 


sumptuous « 


iis used where a similar per- 


readers will benefit by my experience In 


to the rules ‘‘regulating the] starting in bzsiness I shall be very glad. 


JAMES ANDERSON. 





rules,” he went on to say, 


f this class are to be confined HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


e not to be placed in associa- NE W BOOKS. 


ercise with criminal prisoners. 


Mr. Tommy Dove and Other 


to their ordinary habits, and| A book of charming Short Stories, excellent for 


appointed by the governor. DELAND, 


certain purposes the assistance reading aloud or by one’s self, by MARGARET 


author of ‘John Ward, Preacher, 


rther supply their own food, ‘Sidney,’ ‘The Story of a Child,’ etc. $1 00 


»such restrictions as may be nec- s 
revent luxury or waste, and Old Kaskaskia. 


own clothing. The visiting An exceedingly interesting historical novel of 
iay also accord them the privi- the early history of Illinois, by MAry HarRrt- 


en followed. St. John.’ 
yner has been permitted by the 


elving visivors to a reasonable WELL CATHERWOOD, author of the powerful 
the present case the ordinary historical story of Acadia, ‘The Lady of Fort 


$).25. 


mmittee to provide her own Columbia’s Emblem: Indian 


id has been placed in the only Corn. 


been granted. I am told that 
is not excessive or unduly| writer, 
Her meals are supplied at her 


yr extravagant. She takes ex- 


reise a8 the rules require apart from the| Qberon 
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e that the rules have been violated, 
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ger privileges than are usual 
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Case 


Prince Mito’s Crystal Globe. 


From what I hear, writes the editor of 


aids and medical attendants. 
with her, not eight boxes, but 
contained, amongst other 


y visits which she has been 
been two, her visitors being 


1nd two brothers and her pri- Riverside 


A Garland of Tributes in Prose and Verse from ; : : , q 
Edna Dean Proctor, Mrs. Thaxter, Longfellow, | hing superior to those in common use, orregular auction horses. Their gaits are walk, 


Mr. Fiske, Kdward Everett, Sidney 


Lanier, and others. 16mo, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 40 cents. 


and Puck. 


Verses Grave and Gay. By HELen Grar 
Cong, author of ‘The Ride to the Lady,’ ete. 
16mo, $1.00, 

bedding. A Country Doctor. 


A delightful Novel, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Paper Series. 50 cents. 


} 


STANDARD CLOTHING 60., 


395 Washington Street. 


Kentucky Saddle Horses. 


AT 30 CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


My second carload of ladies’ and 
gentlemen's saddle and driving 
horses has just arrived from my 
home in Kentucky, where they have 
been specially trained by myself for 
all purposes. They are bitted per- 
fectly so that a lady can guide them 
with pleasure; they all guide by the 
neck, and drive in double and single 
harness. Persons wishing to pur- 
chasd a thoroughly trained animal 
for family use, carriage, teams, etc., 
will find it to their advantage to call 
and see my trained horses, and I 
yy) will convince them that I have some- 


—— 








trot, canter and single foot, also some high-school, several fine weight carriers, horses 
suitable for heavy gentlemen to ride, safe horses for young and timid ladies. (Call on 
me to prove what I have said. 


T. EK. HOUTCHENS, 


30 Chardon Street, Boston. 
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EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


BY EUGENE FIELD. 


Oh, had T lived in the good old day», 

When the [chthyosaurus ramped around— 
When the Elasmosaur swam the bays 

And the Sivatherium pawed the ground, 
Would I have spent my precious time 
At weaving golden thoughts in rhyme? 


When the Tinoceras snooped about 
And the Pterodacty! flapped its wings — 
When the Brontops with the warty snout 
Moseyed around for herbs and things; 
Would I have bothered myself o’ermuch 
About divine afflatus and such? ; 


The Dinotherium flourished then, 
The Pterygotus lashed the seas; 
The Khamphorynchus prospered when 
The Scaphognathus perched in trees; 
And every creature, wild or tame, 
Rejoiced in some rococo name. 


Pause and ponder; who could write 
A triolet or roundelay, 
While a Megatherium yawped all night 
And Hesperornis yawped all day; 
While, now and again, the bray sonorous 
Of Glyptodon Asper swelled the chorus? 


If I'd been almost anything 
But a poet, | might have got along; 
Those extinct Monsters of hoof and wing 
Were not conducive to lyric song; 
So vature reserved this tender bard 
For the kindlier Age of Pork and Lard. 


—[Chicago News-Record. 


A SORDID AFFAIR. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


‘*‘My dear, what a perfectly charming 
bodice! I meauthe Louis quinze, with the 
vest of white chiffon de sole.” 

‘Ah, but do look at that skirt of old rose 
silk, brocaded A la Pompadour, and trim- 
med with duchess lace!” 

“But you know, Alice, my favorite of 
them all is that satin foulard, the gray one, 
gouffred at the neck. It is so lovely, I 
think, and exactly my measurements, for I 
went.in and inguired.” 

“Then why not have it?” 

‘My dear! Fifteen guineas! It was 
dreadful. Now, if it had been ten, I might 
have managed it.” 

The speakers were two well-dressed 
ladies, standing in front of one of the 
largest plate-glass windows in Bond street, 
and gazing up at the dense group of slim, 
headless figures in prim.straight-cut, tailor- 
made costumes, or in evening dresses of the 
many strange neutral tints which were the 
rage of the moment. They had raised their 
voices in their excitement, and gave little 
clutches at each other's wrists as they com- 
pared notes about the treasures in front of 
them. Close behind them stood a plainly- 
clad, middle-aged woman, with a sad, 
wrinkled face, and the air of one who has 
found the world anything but a playground. 
She haa stood gazing with a very critical 
eye at the various costumes, and listening 
with a half smile to the comments of the 


ladies beside her, but at the lastgemark she | 


looked earnestly at the speaker, and put 
her hand out timidly toward her to attract 
her attention. 

“If you please, ma’am,” she said, “I 
could do that for vou.” 

The lady looked round in surprise. 
‘(What could you do, my good woman?” 

‘*A dress the exact same as that one at 
every point for ten pounds.” 

**You could do it?” 

‘Yes,ma’am. You'll excuse my speak- 
ing to you, but I could not help hearing 
what you said, and [ know that [could give 
you satisfaction. I did all Madame 
Davouet’s work when she was court dress- 
maker.” 

The lady looked inquiringly at her com- 
panion. ‘‘What do you say, Louise?” 

‘*Well, my dear, if you wish such.a dress. 
You need not pay unless you are satisfied 
with it.” 

“No, of course not. What is your name, 
please?” 

“Mrs. Raby.” 

‘Well then, Mrs. Raby, you quite under- 
stand that I shall require the dress to be 
absolutely as well finished as the one in the 
window, material and cut identical.” 

**Yes, madam.” 

‘And it must be ready by next Mo 
before ten o’clock.” Toe mod 

“Very well, madam.” 

**And your price is ten pounds, linclu- 
sive.” 

“Ten pounds, madam.” 

“I have your solemn promise that the 
dress shall be the same, and that I shall 
have it on Monday by ten?” 

“IT promise you, madam.” 

‘*Well, then, you may call this afternoon, 
and take your measurements. Mrs. Clive 
is the name, 73 Palace Gardens.” She 
gave a nod, and turned again to her com- 
panion, while the dressmaker, with another 
very critical glance at the dress in the win- 
dow, hurried off upon her way. 

A busy morning lay before her, for her 
foulard was to be purchased at one shop 
her linings at another, her braid and her 
buttons at yet another, all down in the 


depths of the city, far away from West-end 
prices. At last, with her arms full of 
brown paper parcels, she gained her "bus, 
and drove out to Brompton, where, jin a 
quiet side street of two-storied honses,a 
small brass plate, ‘‘Mrs. Raby, costumier 
and dressmaker,” showed where she car- 
ried on her modest business. 

@in the fropt room an assistant was 
whirring away upon a hand sewing-ma- 
chine, running a seam down the edge of a 
dress, while all around her lay heaped 
masses of cloth, gray stripsof lining and 
rolls of braid. 

‘‘Whose is that, Anna?” asked Mrs. 
Raby. 

‘It is Mrs. Summerton’s.” The assist- 
ant was a broad-faced, good-humored girl, 
with red hair and freckles. 

“Ah, you must be very careful with it. 
She is most particular. The front cut 
straight, and the back gored and cut on the 
cross.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Raby. It’s coming out fine.” 

“T have a new job, a foulard dress, 
which must be ready by Monday. This is 
the stuff, and I shall have the measure- 
ments this evening. It will take us all our 
time. Is Mr. Raby in?” 

‘Yes, he came in half an hour ago.’ 

‘*Where is ne?” 

‘*In the back room.” 

Mrs. Raby closed the door and went 
into the next apartment. A small man, 
black-bearded and swarthy, was seated at 
a side-table, stooping over a box of colors 
and a small oval piece of ivory, upon which 
|he was beginning to paint a background. 
He was a peaky, irritable-looking person, 
with sunken cheeks, a nervous manner, 
and a blue ribbon in his button-hole. 

“Itis no use, Helen,” he said. ‘{ can’t 
paint until I have an order.” 

‘*But how ever are you to get an order 
if you don’t show folk what you can do? 
Why don’t you paint me, John, and hang 
me up in a case outside the door?” 

‘IT want something that will look nice 
and attractive,” said he, petulantly. 

She lavghed good-humoredly. ‘Paint 
me as you remember me when you first 
met me, then,” said she. ? 

**Ah, you were different then.” 

**Well, if [am,you ought to know, John, 
what it is that has changed me. It has 
not been an easy life for me this twenty 
years.” 

**Well, ['m sure [ don’t know what more 
| [cando. I've taken the ribbon to please 
you.” 

| , 

“Yes, John, dear, you've dropped the 
| Ora and God bless you for it.” 

‘*Six months since I had a taste.” 

| ‘And aren’t you the better for it, in 
health and happiness and everything? I 
always knew that, if you were to get away 
from those other clerks, you would be all 
right. Now you are a clerk no longer. 
You're an artist.” 

“Yes, but [ earned money as aclerk, and 
| I have made none as an artist. [ don't see 
| that I am the gainer by the change.” 
| “Ah, I'd rather starve, dear, and have 
|you a sober man. Besides, I can earn 
;enough for both while you are gradually 
getting a few customers.” 
| ‘Sitters !” 
| ‘Oh, yes, sitters. But you must go to 
them, or they will never come to you. 
Why, look at me! I heard two ladies talk- 
ing in the street, and by pushing myself 
in I got a ten-pound job.” , 
| ‘Did you, though?” 
| “Yes, this very morning. My stuff will 
cost from five to six, but there should be 
four pound profit.” She took a key from 
her pocket, unlocked a drawer in a side- 
table, and, taking atin box out, unlocked 
that also. 

“We have fifteen pounds here,” said she, 
turning outa small heap of gold. “We'll 
make it twenty soon, and then I can afford 
to hire another assistant.” 

Her husband looked wistfully at the gold. 
“It seems hard that you should put away 
all that money, and I should go about with- 
out a half-crown in my pocket,” said he. 

“I don’t want your pocket empty, John, 
but you don’t need more than sixpence. It 
~- only putting yourself in way of tempta- 

on.” 

‘‘Well, anyway, I ought to be head in 
my own family. Why don’t you give me 
the key, and let me hava the keeping of the 
money?” 

*‘No, no, John; it is my earning, and I'll 
have the keeping. What you want I'll buy 
for you, but what I save I must have in 
my own bands.” 


’ 








| ‘A pretty thing, too!” He went back to | 


his painting with a snarl, while she very 
carefully locked up her small treasure 


again and then returned to the work-room. | 


She had hardly turned her back when he 
sprang from his seat, rushed to the table 
and took two wicked little tugs at the 
| drawer, but all was fast, so he slunk back, 


cursing under his breath, to his paints and | 


his ivory. 
| That afternoon Mrs. Raby called at Pal- 


ace Gardens, obtained her measurements, | 


and forthwith set to work with might and 
/main upon thedress. It was a Thursday 
(and she had only two-and-a-half working 
days before her, but she had given her 
promise, and she was a woman who would 
| keep her word, if flesh and blood could do 
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it. On Saturday morning it must be ready 
for the trying on, and on the Monday by 
ten o’clock it must be actually delivered. 
So away she went cutting, and stitching, 
gouffring. and tabbing, ani looping, and 
hemming, working late, and working eariy, 
until on the second day a dozen separate 
pieces were all brought together like a 
child’s puzzle, a squere there, a triangle 
here, along narrow slip down the front, 
and there, out of what toa masculine eye 
would have seemed the merest scraps, 
there rose the daintiest, neatest little dress 
that heart could wish, still loosely piuned 
together, but taking already its ultimate 
outlines. Inthis state it was carried to 
Palace Gardens, tried on, and then brought 
back to be finally completed. By twelve 
o’cleck at night it was finished, and all 
Sunday it stood upon the frame in the 
work room, looking so freshand neat and 
perfect that the wife, in the pride of her 
heart, could not forbear from running in 
every hour or so, and coaxing her bus- 
band in with her, to look and to admire. 
He had beena sorry helpmate to her. 
It was not work which had placed those 
marks of care upon her face. Asaclerk 
in a wholesale cocoa tirm, he had for years 
been having some three pounds a week, 
but of the three it was seldom that one 
found its way to bis wife, who planned 
and worked and managed as only a devoted 
woman can. At last she had herself 
turned to business, and had made herself 
independent of him, or rather had made 
him dependent upon her. A long course 
of secret drunkenness had ended in a rag- 
ing attack of delirium tremens, which 
could not be concealed from his employers, 
and which brought about his instant dis- 
missal from his situation. But it was no 
misfortune inthe eyes of his wife. She 
had long made up her mind that his weak 
nature was pot to be reformed while he 
was surrounded by temptation. Now, at 
last, she had him to herself. Some occu- 
pation must be found for him which would 
hold him within her influence. It was 
always with others that she laid the blame, 
bever with him, for her eyes were blind to 
the shattered, irritable wreck, and coald 
only see the dark-haired, bashful lad who 
had told her twenty years ago how he 
loved her. Could she keep out those evil 
influences, all would yet be well. Her 
woman's wit was setto do it. He had 
long bad some leanings toward art, so 
now she bought him paints and paper and 
all thatan artist could require. She had 
prayed and argued until he had taken the 
blue ribbon, and for six whole months she 
had stood between him and danger, shut- 
ting off what was evil, encouraging the 
little that was good. And now at last all 
seemed bright before her. Her husband 
had forsworn his fatal habits. She had 
saved a \ittle money, and there was a 
pro-pect of saving more. Soon she might 


hope for a second assistant, and even | 


spend a few pounds in advertisements. As 
she went into her work-room for the list 
time that Sunday night, holding out the 
lampin her work-worn hand, and looked 
at the delicate tint and dainty curves, it 
seemed to her that the long struggle was 
at last drawing to an end. 

She slept heavily that night, for she had 
worked almost continuously until the 
dress was finished. It was nearly eight 
o’clock when she woke. Her busband was 
not lying by her side. His clothes and 
boots were gone. She smiled tothink how 
completely she had overslept herself, and 
she dressed hurriedly, putting on her out- 
door things so that she might be ready to 
start immediately after breakfast to keep 
herappointment. As she descended the 
stairs, she noticed that the workroom door 
was open. She entered with a sudden 
strange sinking at the heart. The new 
dress had disappeared. 

Mrs. Raby sat down on a packing-case 
and sank her face inher bands. The blow 
was so sudden, so unexpected! But she 
was a practical woman. and there was no 
use in sitting groaning. She walked 
through the house. Her husband, as she 
expected, was nowhere to be seen. Then 
she wrote a sbort note to the assistant, left 
it on the work-room table, and, leaving the 
door upon the latch, set out upon her hope- 
less and piteous chase. 

Just round the corner, in the Brompton 
road, was a pawnbroker’s shop, and into it 
she hastened. A heavv red-bearded man, 
who was reading the morning paper in the 

| corner, cocked his eye at her as she entered. 

‘*What can I do for you, marm?” 

‘*Would you kindly tell me, sir, if any 
one has been here this morning to pledge 
a gray dress?” 

The pawnbroker called to his assistant, a 
young, pasty-faced man, who emerged from 
among the countless suits of clothes and 
piles of miscellaneous thing which blocked 
| the shop. 

‘*There was some one here with a gray 
dress, Alec, was there not?” he asked. 

**Yes, sir; that was one that you thought 
might be a police matter.” 

*“*Ah, yes, of course. A small, dark man, 
with black hair?” 

‘*That’s it, sir.” 

‘*He was here at quarter past seven, just 
after opening time. I wasn’t down yet, 


but my assistant told me that the dress was 


en 


that the 


avery good and new one, and 
man’s manner was just a bit sus; 

**You didn’t take it, then?” 

**No.” 

**Yon don’t know where he w: 

‘*No idea.” 

The red-bearded man plunged 
his morning paper, and the woma . : 
on upon her quest. Should she ins, 
the street or down? The sight of « a. 
giimmer of gilt balls decided her , 
found herself in another office. ; 
seen nothing there either of her 
of the dress. 

She paused irresolute outside 
Then she reflected that, if her | 
come up the road, he would ce; 
come there. He must, then, ha 
down. She entered the first paw 
in that direction, and there was 
foulard dress hanging upon a 
infrontofher. She gaveacry 
sight of it. It was not yet nine, « 
was time to keep her appointm: 

**That’s my dress,” she gasped 

The pawnbroker gazed at he: 
“It was pawoed this morning, 
small, dark man.” 

‘Yes, sir, that was my husba 
much did he get on it?” 

‘*Three pound, five.” 

She had put some money int L, 
when she left home. Now s! f 
sovereigns upon the connter. 

‘*Please let me have it at onc« 

‘“Where’s the ticket?” 

‘The ticket? I have none.” 

“Then you can’t have the dress 

“Bat it is my dress, and here js the 
money. Why can I not have it? 

**T am very sorry for you, mar But 
we must stick to the law. Suppose [ take 
your money and give vou your dress, and 
suppose then your husband comes here 
with the ticket and demands his pledge, 
what could I say to him? He could put his 
own price on it, and I should have to pay 
him. J 

**But I promise you he won't come. Do. 
do, let me have the dress. I've promised 
it to a customer at ten.” 

‘“‘[ tell you that I can’t, and there's an 
end of it,” said the pawnbroker ; 
upon his heel. 

It was heartbreaking to be within toueh 
of it, and not be allowed to take it And 
yet she could not blame the pawunhroker 
She could see that he could not act other. 
wise. What remained then? To find her 
husband. But how could she tel! in whieh 
of a hundred public-houses he was making 
amends for his long abstention. She paced 


ious 


wildly up and down the pavement, What 
would this lady think of her? She had 
given a promise, and a promise had always 


been a sacred thing with her. Was there 
no way in which she could manage? And 
| then suddenly an idea came to her, and she 
ran as hard as she could back to her own 
| house, rushed into the back room, opened 
| her drawer, poured her little heap of sav- 
| ngs into her purse, and hastened out to 
| catch an eastward bound ‘bus. 

| At Bond street she got out and sped on 
/to the window where she had first under- 
taken this unhappy contract. 

| Thank God, the dress was still unsold in 
ithe window. She remembered that the 
lady had said that the measurements were 


correct. In five minutes more her whole 
savings had gone into the till of the 
wealthy retail firm, and she, with her great 


cardboard box, was driving at the top of 
her speed to Palace Gardens. ae 

‘‘My dear Alice,” remarked her friend, 
who had dropped in early that morning, 0 
order to criticise the costume, “you sé it 
never does to trust people in that class 0! 
life. She said at ten o'clock, and now it's 
five miuutes past. They have no idea o 
the nature of a promise.” 


— 





“No, I suppose not. Still, she is sure to 
| come, for I have not paid her anything yet- 
| Ah, here she is coming up the stairs, se 


| she is not so very late after all.” 
The dress was duly unpacked, 
Alice Clive put it on at once, W 
friend and the dressmaker walk« , 
| round her with sidelong heads, eyeing **' 
and down. a et 
‘‘Well, dear, how do youlikeit’ it tee 
very comfortable and seems to s!! We" 
about the shoulders.” es 
“Oh yes, I think it will di [a De) 
| think, however, that the foulard is quit 
\the same quality as that which we s@) 
| the shop.” - 
| ‘assure you, madam, thatit's. 
“Well, Mrs. Raby, 1 am sure you will 
| acknowledge that the lace is inferior! 
| No, it is precisely the same. 
| The lady critic shrugged her shou 
'**At least, there is no question “© 
| inferiority of the cut,” saidshe. © 
| refuse to believe my own eyes. 


1 slowly 





| «Well, at least, it is not dear 4 that 
price.” a. ake 
| “Itis certainly a matter of tes\ ould 
other rejoined, ‘but I confess thst pore 
|rather pay fifteen guineas for —_ 
| than ten for this.” — 
| «Well, well, on the whole I am | ye 
| well satisfied,” said Mrs. Clive, Soc 7 
‘over the ten pounds to the sien! Ne" 
| woman who stood before her. oun 


| But strange and wondrous are 8" a 
| of woman, and where is the man who 5 
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f, but no other murmur of tife is audible. | ojls. There is a pencil 
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sty aware, upon your Jeft, of a black 


rf, 
he — A 


» As she walked home, tired, that penetrating the cave would now be 
p Oe los r in time and in money, more difficult than ever; but when the 

ve, hue * 
aa * ; } 


je hopes shattered to ruins, authorities are fairly in possession it may 


© Pe aad tup once more, she saw a be that some excavation of this subterra- 
put pee ng boys at the corner of the neous chamber will be attempted, and 
oe 1, peeping over their make it possible for youthful visitors to 
oe” che Ca ta glimpse of a horrid see for themselves the den where Putnam 
spies es , hatless head, anda dull, fired at the glaring eyeballs of the enemy 
pee ee fa in aninstant she had vearly one hundred and seventy-five years 
2, eae ago. The reverberation of his gun in the 
ges chand,” said he, ‘the is ill. cavern deafened him completely in one 
Lae nto a cab, policeman. ear, and in his later life he became almost 
ee he totally deaf. 
pire ees him into 8 four-wheeler, and Very old trees are growing out of the 
per a 1 n, holding him up in rocks above the cavern, where the harsh 
go H m it was covered with and stony soil limits their development, 
gas ed and ckuckled like and all around spring ferns and mosses 
~~ as the .» drove on, she drew bis and wild-growing things that would make 
ah a ODO er bosom, pushed back the spot charming, but for the hideous 
as and crooned over him disfigurement of the painted names which 


pe ner over & baby. 


hopelessly vulgarize thescene. The first 

. ymake fan of him, then?” she duty of the Park Commissioners who are 

nid they call him names? He'll appointed will be to prohibit such desecra- 

on wil nis little wifey, and he'll tion of the place, and they will, of course, 
ye naughty boy again.” do their best to efface these evidences of 
ee ind. angelic, foolish love of barbarism. It is proposed to lay out 
why should men demand a mira- gravel walks and to remove the under- 

- ) upon earth? brush in the enclosure, but itis to be hoped 
that the latter process will be verformed 
with great care, forin along undisturbed 
forest of this kind, any meddling with ex- 
isting conditions, other than to remove the 

e beautiful and historic places dead growth, might result in serious detri- 

land, writes M. C. Robbins in ment to the trees. 

i Forest, the site of Old Pat's Already the fine woods, which have 
ids a prominent place, and itis been one of the charms of Pomfret, are 
that $5, 000 has recently falling to meet the demand for lumber, 

ropriated by the State Legislature and the older inhabitants hear with a pang 

venecticut for its purchase, The spot the echo of the axe telling of the ruin to 
turesque in a marked degree, come, when their mantle of green is 

‘ nely. Already the fine stripped from these windy hills. It has 

a(n its neighborhood are falling be- been with terror that the lovers of the 

re, and only this prompt action spot have listened to the approaching axe 

vent the ruin of one of the most and feared that eventhis historic spot 

weting sites in the state; for, once would not be spared. Fortunately, the 

sdown, the forests would be slow to old boulders about the den, clothed to 

syain upon that craggy hill-side, and their shaggy tops with verdure and over- 
t 


Putnam’s Wolf-Den. 





ayrm of the spot would be destroyed. hung with ancient chestnuts, cannot be 
‘ wolf-den which was the scene of destroyed, and they will be associated 
apoit of young Putaam so dear to forever with that picturesque figure in | 


soy hearts, and which was the first history, who, from the slaying of the 
gious ceed of the gallant youth who wolf, continued to be a doer of gallant 
sgtimately to be the senior Major- deeds. 
eni of the United States Army, is W wether leaving his plow in the fleld to 
wie on the eastern slope of a high and gallop to the Lexington fight, or sharing 
; vergrown with ancient chest- with Prescott the honors of Bunker Hill 
es which rises in the southern extremity battle, or galloping down the hundred steps 
matret. The climb to it by one road of Break-neck Hill, with British bullets 
mg and steep, but there is a more level flying through his hat, and British sol- 
ach to it from another direction. diers admiring his plucky ride for life and 
approaches leac through sparsely freedom, Israel Putnam is always a spir- 
gious, and the entrance to the ited figure in the historic page, a gallant 
{is merely a break in the line of tumb- fighter, a sturdy patriot, a prompt and 
jown stone-fence, where some bars decisive actor in every good cause. 
ucate & Cart-pe Leaving his carriage His lineal descendants still till the Pom- 
side, for the ground within is uncomfort- fret soil and preserve the traditions of 
broken and rocky, the visitor strolls the race with cheerful courage and ready 
“rough wood road till the path helpfulness. To them, as to the whole | 
rows and grows steep and slippery asit town, itis a cause of rejoicing that the | 
sends the sharp incline upon the eastern old wolf-den will be forever guarded from 
othe bill. Here on every hand are destructive hands, and made an object of 
ity boulders of strange shapes, many honorto the state anda perpetual lesson | 
tem pointed like the prows of ships, tothe children who shall come hither to 
summits overhanging their base, learn, at the scene of his boyish exploit, 
estumbled in wild confasion over the the story of the old patriot general of the 
rece of the ground, In autumn, through Revolution. 
ubed branches, you see the blue valley - 
pe ane caten a glimpse of the opposite’ The Ecole des Beaux Arts is to show a 
a I le sound of the distant eollection of modern French authors and 
ving efs axe rings through the still journalists portrayed in pencil, pastel and 
sketch of Jules 





Sones are gray and mossy with age; 
chegen primitive growth, not Of by Carolus-Duran, and likeness of Victor 
A ther ese whe rocky surface from Hugo, Renan and Taine by Bonnat. Search 
‘Mey Spring affords small nourish- jg being made for a portrait of Henri 


nd th ¢ 
4nd those tt 


dead of old nat have fallen, hollow Murger by Courbet. 


ase, are no larger. But 
Wood is of good height, and not a 
i otnlecdill lee eeeciitemeaiietnceetantiemiiaaanane 


growth. The trees are almost 
Guaranteed PURE. 


“iestouts, with rugged, moss-grown 
aa x 
J . 0 k carefully to your footsteps 8 g 
Uniform in QUALITY. 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 


igh and slippery path, von are 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








er 


Lamone + 
4m ng t 


au boulders, large enough 
tthe b ly of a man. Huge rocks 
Hed around and above it, shamefully 
pretties the names of those who 
_ led the spot, but there the little 
“= HOWs the scene of the gallant deed 
yang fart ier, who alone, torch in 
tplored ‘s narrow recesses and 
“a i she volf in her lair. 

rae en is said to be not more than 
a hy f rty feet deep, though it 
ecnadhy ‘rrow winding passage 
ding sharply, is believed to 











aed ‘to the heartof the hill. Itisa me =e 
here for aman to enter the JQHN CONLON & CO., 
ps I have never seen any one 


han a few feet into its 198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston 
ut it is said to slope 
Fp angle, so that a care- 


) 


SPECIALTIES: 


ott May advance thence on hands 
en - r twenty feet further on W | KEY 
‘Mber aes, 2 bend and opens into | 

~* Steen feet or more in diameter, 


ceiling not + . ——— 
‘re than four feet high; 


Was the jai “- 
dese - ‘air of the historic wolf. GENUINE 
. port] 


al, fc ‘ons are possibly tradi- 

ohh ver knew of any one but a | BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 

rt that oe ©, who, dismayed at the | —_—_—— 

%0s of thar esnakes were the present 

i oat Rroweomns abude, prompt- ; 
atimuch definite informa- 

able that the whole open- | Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 


Settled «j Dry; Sts. 
ed since Putnam’s time, so ! sels Send for Price List.j 
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Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


| gurnace, 2 b1y windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 


>; Lemaitre, a portrait of Emile de Girardin | 


= BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamy * for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New Eh gland and the 
South,’ describing 1000 es «tes. 


Will Exchange for a Sm Il Farm. 

Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 
dally, fare 1. centa, pleasantly situated cottage 
of 5 rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
and sheds claphoardet and painted, garden of 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on morte 
gage at 5 per cent 

In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 

Sol. to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soil for vegetables, bor- 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un.- 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000. 

An Attractive Old Homestead, 

Fine walks and drives in every direction, 68 
acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 

Auburndale. 

© Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, plazza on front and side, rooms well fur- 
nishea, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, ete., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash. 


Melrose.jj 


' MP story Queen Anne house, 7 rooms anu vath- 


room, large lot 80-0 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; also 
building lot 6000 feet ym corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 


Newtonville.| 


A ‘fine corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built{house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500, 


An Artist's Home. 


At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 
path, botand cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,5"0, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 
LH. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 

Cambridge.r 

Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year, 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange tor a farm, 


Lisbon, N. Hf. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than ¥ a 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house, 
pullt in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 


finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750 to build, garden of ‘¢ acre with fruit, 
bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Kasy terms, or 
| will exchange fora residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acresin the village, 
¥% mile from station, churches, schools, etc., rich 
oil, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
eam, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
grist and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, 11 feet 

lhead and fall. Price $3200. Apply to E. 8S. Proc. 
tor, Athol,or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 267 Washing. 
ton St. 

Good Farm 16 Miles§Out, 


Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, level 
| ad free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
head stock, good orchard, 300 cords standing 
wood, brook runs through; 1% story house 8 
| rooms, painted and blinded, an old house of 4 
rooms, 2 barns. with cellar, silo, ‘all in good 
lrepair. Price $3000 One half cash. 
Chelsea. 
Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 2 story 
| psated roof house, 14 rooms » feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water, etc. Price $10,500, will ex- 
ck tinge for a farm or business. 


Newtonville. 


| Attractive residence with 17,170 feet of; land, 
corner two good streets, 2'¢ story slate roof, 
13 rooms, all modern conveniences. Price $8500, 
or will exchange for a farm. 


Framingham. 


fIncluding stock and tools, 20 acres, bordered by 
the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 
| village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 
hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
cart and all farming tools. 


Grand Ocean View. 


mMust be sold to settle estate, 534 acres at Hyan- 
nis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 
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New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 


% HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMGUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Vian NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare. $5.00 In 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan’y 7, 1893, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' Albany. 

A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy. 


’ 7 
11 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' 


am Parlor Car to Troy. 

: 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls ort 

Line an’ via Erie and Boston Line. 

6 45 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 

‘ Chicago. 

ll 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 

' to Troy 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 

ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 

8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 

‘ treal. 

10 3 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 

‘ Care to Montreal. 

8 05 *», M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ Vt. 


7 30 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 

' to Montreal. 

* Daily 

by Fables and further information on appl! 

cation. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates 
§2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 





Boston, Maas. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA. 





| JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M.S. GIBSON, Manager. 
Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ride 











utes walk from good beach, station and village, 
excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
of best material; cost $6000; story house, 12 
large hizh rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 
carriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 
| repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
Price only $2500, $500 cash.” 


Melrose. 


Will exchange for a farm, 7 minutes)! walk from 
Melrose Highlands station, 2% story Queen Anne 
house, 9 rooms and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 
feet, 30 choice fruit trees. , Price $5000; excellent | Sealers, address Chaperon, Office 

1 


' neighborhood. 


from Boston by rail or steamer. This propert 

|has been purchased by a syndicate, who will 
| make many improvements; when finished, it will 
| make one of the most openers resorts near Boston. 
The New Winthrop will be open June 1. Send 
| for circulars till June 1, to 403 Washington street, 
Boston. 





LADY would like to chaperon four youn 

| A ladies to the Columbian Exposition. ato 
| references given and required. For further par- 
of Boston 


Comm nweulth, 26 Bromfield St. 


| 
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Highest of all in Leavening Pow 


Reval 





er.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


DR. JAKLGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 





PURE NATURAL WOOL, 7% 
Free from POISONOUS DYES, | 
| 

BOSTON“AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR! 


Sn en 


TRADE MARK. 








a 


NOTEKA' A 4 / 


HATS 


C7 In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. —. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston_ Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 








ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 
LIABILITIBS........005++6+ 20,607 ,231.67 
$2,325,765.04 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
asuei atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-ur insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchsrs; also iTable Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc, »romptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


ESuccessors to G. vo. appicwn & Co., 
304 WASHTIINGTON ST. 


NO CURE NO PA} 
AI): O MOUSTACHE NO PAY 


AVE ee ROF. BIRKHOLZ, 
ASONIS TEMPLE, i cAS® 





GRAND OPERA MELODIES 


FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANO eae «| 
FLUTE AND PIANO 
MANDOLIN AND PIANO 


awit COL. PREPARED BY 
JECTION, F SEP. WINNER. 


An exceptional collection of gems from 
Standard Operas. The melodies are not 
difficult to play, and the piano accompani- 
ments are tasteful and easy. The follow- 
ing Operas are represented : 

| ae Anna Holena, L’Africaine, Bell- 
sario, Bohemian Girl, Cavalleria Rusti 
cana, Cc armen, Ernani, Fille du Regiment, 
Freischutz, Faust, Fra Diavolo, Gloconda, 
Don Giovanni, Les Hugue note, L’/ Amico 
Fritz, Lucia di Lammermoor, Lohengrin, 
Lucrezia Borgia, The Masked Ball,Martha, 
Mignon, Maritana, Norma, Orphee, Obe- 
ron, Prec losa, Kigoletto, Satanella, Son- 
nambula, Traviata, Trovatore, Tann- 
hauser, The Talisman, William Tell. 


To every lover of the Opera ‘Grand 
Opera Melodies’ appeals strongly. This 
compilation should be on your piano for 
the next six months. To master its con- 
tents is to know the ins and outs of the 
Grand Opera. 


f Piano and Violin (both parts in 
one book) $1.25 


Flute and Piano (both parts in 
one book $1.25 
Mandolin and Piano (both parts 
PRICES in one book) $1.25 
. Violin Solos (no accompani- 
FOR ments) 4 


Flute solos (no accompaniments).75 
Mandolin Solos (no accompani- 


ee a ee 


ments) 75 
Complete, Piano and other In- 
L struments (two books) $1.50 


Sent ties to any address on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer and Shon- 
ingar Pianos and Wilcox & and White Automatic 
Organs. Pianos exchanged or sold on instal- 
ments. For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc. 
send to John C, —_ nes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N . 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Building Plans and Specifications. | — 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


BOSTON | COMMONWEALTH. ~ 
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‘A SURPRISE!!! 


Our Offer Accepted 


- i = 


Messrs. Boyd, White & ¢ 


FOR STOCK OF 


CARPETS. 


An Acknowledgment: | FACTS, 


Messrs. Boyd, White & Co. of Philadel- [have been = the 
phia, having retired from the wholesale | HOUSE of the 











1 
%. 4 


poste 


ished Sat 





yMON' 






N » sli Be 
carpet business, I, as their New England (STANDARD GO Ari ied gre fol 
ee } ithem, among ot! ROX Br erga 
agent, acting under their instructions, hav: MIL LS productic: ; aT goon 
this day accepted the offer made by Messrs.|the EAST. All t NEW ae en gperivers 8! 
THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO. and have |STYLES were o1 ind sold ty dary 
sf ; " wae 01 
closed out to them the entire stock of Carpets upon their retirem - 
directly under my charge. = . —_— 
CHAS. P. STOCKMAN, | EXTRA SUPERS EI 
r. E. Agent for Messrs. Boyd, Whit ; , 
: re ra at ot r Messrs. Boyd | ALL Weet,. prin 
& Co., Philadelphia. 2eWiran 
F | FINEST FABRIC, ge cont’ 
> | P * pa are en 
Five Frame Brussels 52 1-2. Per Yard a 
~At< | Worth &5¢ put as 8 
Bowred a8 





A DOUBLE EXTRA 


INGRAIN CARPE 


—AT— 


Seer 325¢ Per Yard, 


BEST QUALITY A 
Moauettes | OUR STRAW MATTING 


In a Variety of Patterns | $3. 60 Per Roll 


om A Thane 
iW 1 las e en we 8d dar of 
75c. and $1.00 Per yard. ben kan hans abect tl hey roll wd hs 


Worth $1.50 Per Yard. | at the above price. 


We guarantee these goods to be in| c 
JAPANESE. RUGS, 


perfect condition and but a short time 
out of the loom. SE Ve cccewenahcxa+s0s0tia &2 


90c. per yard. 


Worth @1 50 per yard. 

These Brussels are in light and dark 
colorings, and such as we would place in 
the finest line of goods under any other 
circumstances. 


RAL 


HA! 















p< cag (OS eee éteeel sine ( 
: pee 
0X ur d esiries SE Wlnatin sires inceessncksaelea 1) 
| 24X48 IM. . eee e eee ee cece ee ceeeeess 
—aT— | 18x36 in. eae 00s 605 ceeeee 





9 ft. x 12 ft.. 


65c. Per Yard. Pte ss con wich Se 


| these rugs. 
Worth 85c. Per Yard. | ioe 


FINE QUALITY SMYRNA RUGS 





No dealer can buy them as low as we are 















selling them to the public. FON Ne a ae on 
We will add to this line of Roxbury | 21x44 in........-+-- ; os 12 
goods a SELECT VARIETY of other | 26x54 in.....------- « cane $17 
TEN-WIRE TAPESTRIES, such as San- 30x60 in.... rhs ry - R218 
ford’s, Smith’s, Corcoran’s and Higgins’ ! 36x72 in........------ oe B12 
peal eee 85.12 
. B. COME EARLY. / 9x12 EA eee R25. 

597, 599 and 601 597, 599 an Mt 


WASHINGTON ST. 


OPP. GLOBE THE ATER. 


WASHINGTON ST. 


OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 






TR U SSES. New French Restaurant 








ANEW BONNET 


Made from an oki one at HODGES’ BLEACH. 
ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring vour old 





Bonnets Spring Styles now ready. 





NOW OPEN; 
Perfect | $8 OBESITY BELTS, 


ury'menrs, — | 27-29 HAYWARD PLACE 


=. Table d’hote served ie if c 
Filting | Thin Most — Ac- and from 5.30 to 8.30 P. * ary ba 


table claret; 60c. without w!! 
DR. PHELPS, 





Straw, Chip or Leghorn Hats and Russian Hair | OPIUM oes Sere a co 


PRIVATE DINING ROOMS. 
ARTHUR DREYFtS Propriete- 


fi. Marliave 


Restaurant a la carte all day 
| 20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 











Formerly with 


DR. J.STEPHENS. Lebanon.Ohio. 











THE CHAE 


a—-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 
a@°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


a@- Under the United States Hotel. 





Is sold to the Wearer 


make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 





at nearer its cost to 





a@- 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
a@°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


45 Green 






Is the only place in ihe worlk 


where you can buy 2 paif he 
Main St., Charlestown. genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 








